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Aotes. 
THE DANISH WARRIOR TO HIS KINDRED. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE STEPHENS, F.S.A. 
(From Faedrelandet of March 29.) 

Not alone for Denmark fight I, 

Not alone for Right and Freedom, 
Not alone for Southern Jutland — 
Denmark’s March from grayest yore-time, 
Denmark’s Danish soil and outpost, 

Days from when our Northland’s Sea-kings 
First began—some fifteen hundred 
Winters since—o’er western billows, 
Swords to cross ’gainst Pict and Roman, 
Gaining so from hordes barbarian, 
Winning from clans in vice deep sunken, 
Wresting from chiefs to slavery Romaniz’d, 
Homes where freedom still doth flourish, 
Kingdom ’stablish’d firm and righteous, 
Northern offshoot last and greatest, 

Seat of Arms and Arts, as Sea-Queen, 
Ruling now with mildest sceptre 

Far-off lands the wide world over! 

Even yet our stamp indelible 

Rests on England’s proud dominion. 
Scandian is the tongue she speaketh, 
Scandian is her Ocean-prowess. 

Scandian is her iron vigour, 

Scandian is her wit and wisdom,— 
Shakspeare’s genius but the reflex 

Of the deep and wondrous heart-lore 
Breath’d in Northland’s Song and Saga, 
Chanted in our Edda-legends, 

Treasur’d in our woods and valleys. 
England’s Runes our fathers risted, 

We are all Old Woden’s children. 

“ Not alone for Scandia fight I, 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland 








All the shires and rich remembrances, 
All the rights and all the glories 
Of those gallant stalwart races 
Whose great deeds, whose matchless exploits, 
Round the brow of Scandinavia 
Have a halo shed so shining 
That she sitteth, gemm’d and diadem’d, 
Flickering Northlights hovering o’er her, 
Bright example through all ages, 
How fresh blood and hardy freemen 
(Goths and Swedes, and Norse and Angles, 
Danskers, Frisers, Jutes and whatso 
Were the names those warriors joy’d in) 
E’en out of Rome’s degraded provinces 
States could fashion where the citizen 
God might fear and Woman honour, 
Fatherland might live and die for, 
Liberty might grasp for ever ; 
How, in later ages, champions 
Stand can ’gainst a host in battle, 
Faith and Freedom still their watchcry, 
Wend and Saxon still defying, . 
Grappling still the greedy German, 
Native hills undaunted holding 
Gainst the bribing bloody Muscovite. 

“ Not alone for Denmark fight I, 
Not alone for Scandinavia ; 
Sword I swing and rifle shoulder 
Eke for Scandinavian England. 
For a Northern Brother have we, 
One with us in birth and lineage, 
One with us in Northern tongue-fall, 
One in History’s lustrous memories, 
One in common daily interests. 
Our ally, our natural backstay, 
Is the England we have planted. 
England’s shield, ally, and backstay, 
Is the Scandia whence she issued. 
Blood is thicker yet than water, 
Ties of kindred are not broken, 
Where the Scandian Baltic billows 
Surge and dash ’gainst British headlands ; 
Where, with stealthy Cat-like footpace, 
Or with pounce of savage Tiger, 
Russia creepeth, glideth, springeth, 
Province buying, kingdom crushing, 
(Finland, Poland, her last victims), 
Till she reach the White Sea’s havens, 
Till in Stockholm and Christiania 
Cossack cannon boom Death’s ‘ order’; 
Where the German Eagles gather, 
Prey and plunder snifling, gorging, 
Tearing Italy, chivalric Poland, 
Noble Hungary, brave tribes many, 
Trampling out each tongue not ‘ German,’ 
Now ‘ annexing,’ now ‘ incorporating,’ 
Now as ‘ pledge’ in faithless inroad, 
‘ Occupying’ from ‘ motives military’ 
Lands of better nobler peoples, 
And with crimes unheard of filling them, 
Deeds of cowardice, cant, and cruelty, 
Deeds most infamous, deeds most ‘ German.’ 
Reaching so our Southern Jutland, 
Seizing so North Jutland’s harbors, 
Till a German Fleet shall lord it 
In the Sound’s free-flowing waters — 
Thence with armaments lately Scandian, 
rhence with navies we must furnish, 
(Like as Finland’s fearless seamen 
Now must man the Russian frigates 
Built to massacre British blue-jackets), 
Threatening England’s holy homeland, 
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Giving law to England’s statesmen, 

England their cow’d vassal making, 

Lighting their pipes with England’s Charters, 
So the Holy Alliance willeth !) 

aving her only two foul liberties: 
*Mammon’s Mill,’ ‘ my son, make money,’ 
And, to pay them bondmen’s tribute ;— 
There we stand, a granite bulwark, 

There we guard the British Islands, 

‘There we stem the tide of conquest, 

There our musquets glint and glitter, 
There our gun-boats thread the coastways. 
In our shadow England slumbreth, 

In our lee her sons are shelter'd ; 

Need she not be bristling war-camp. 

She can use her power and riches 

For the boon of farthest folkships. 

“ But one nail lost shoe—horse—horseman— 
Battle—victory—the whole empire! 
Slesvig is no mere Danish question, 
Slesvig is no mere Scandian question, 
*Tis an English, a Northern question. 
Slesvig Germaniz’d, torn from Denmark, 
Stolen by bandit propagandists, 

Made into a ‘ Slesvig-Holstein’ 

(‘ Personal Union’ now the Court-phrase), 
Slesvig- Germaniz'd—Denmark dieth ! 
Slesvig is the gate of Denmark ; 

Denmark gone, all Scandia falleth ; 
Scandinavia once, like Poland, 

Broken, slave-chain’d and ‘ partition’d’ 
(Soon ‘ partition second’ cometh !)— 
England's day of grace is over, 

England's sun shall set for ever, 

England’s sinewy strength is hamstrung, 
England’s Oak shall quickly wither,— 
Our Whole North becomes a booty 

Shar'd by Trolls and Frost-giants loathsome ; 
France shall sink, like all her sisters, 
Prussians’ camp once more in Paris. 

“ All alone we stand,—a handful 
Struggling for our King and Country, 
For our Name and Fame and Freedom, 
For our Hearths and Homes and Altars, 
For our Wives and little Children, 

For Old Scandinavia, 

For Old England, our Fourth Northland, 
*"Gainst marauders tenfold, fiftyfold, 
*Gainst the Saxon, ’gainst the German, 
’Gainst barbarian slaves by millions. 
And, unhelpt, at last we yield us! 
Denmark’s Realm, the oldest kingdom 
In the page of Eufope’s annals, 
Crumble shall; its name shall vanish, 
Or shall only mark a Canton 

Of ‘das grosse Vaterland.’ 

“ But our death-throe shall be famous, 
Grand shall be our pyre funereal ; 

Like to Samson ’mong Philistines, 
Mourners many shall lament us; 

All Scandinavia quick will follow, 
England’s rule not long surviveth, 
Norman France shall brigands devastate, 
Club-law reign in all our Europe. 
Holger Dansker die shall dearly. 
Should no Good Samaritan aid us, 
Heartless kinsmen Heav’n blasts justly. 
God us made, one race, together ; 

And together shall we perish ! 

“ Warning words thrill weirdly round us, 
While time is, ere Opportunity, 

Genie dzead with flowing forelock, 





Hurrieth past in flight mysterious ; 
While time is, ere ebbs that full tide 

On whose back we ’scape the shallows 
Sown with misery and ruin ; 

While time is, list, Swea, Nora, 

While time is, Britannia hearken !— 
Helm steel trieth, need tries friendship ; 
Soft steel smash we, false friend mock at. 
Bare his brotherless back soon cloven, 
Woe that faggot asunder falleth ! 

Stand we not in Liberty’s ring-wall 
Swift in common thraldom sink we. 
Names and harness make no hero, 
Money-bags ne’er yet built a kingdom. 
Champions strike, not reckon and palter, 
Love and Duty than crowds are stronger. 
Fortune’s Wheel rolls on and onward ; 
One good turn deserves another. 

King of Beasts is the Lordly Lion, 

Yet the Mouse once gnaw’d his meshes. 
Brother faithless is each man’s Nithing ; 
All is lost, when Honor’s dead!” 


“ THE CHALDEE MANUSCRIPT.” 
AUTOGRAPH KEY TO THE CHARACTERS BY JAMES 

WATT: EARLY HISTORY OF “BLACKWOOD's MAGA- 

ZINE:” JAMES HOGG, ETC. 

Half a century has now passed away since Whig 
ascendancy, social and literary, in the Modern 
Athens — under the presiding influence of the 
“Blue and Yellow ”— was first startled from its 
long undisturbed dream of security, by the publi- 
cation of the farfamed “Chaldee Manuscript.” 
Its wit, its personality, its perhaps irreverent ap- 
plication of scriptural language, the very absur- 
dity and extravagance of the allegorical and 
figurative types under which its characters were 
shadowed forth, all contributed to give to it an in- 
terest which we can evennow understand ; although 
to account for the full effect it produced, we must 
make ourselves acquainted with the literary and 
political character of the time and place of its 
appearance. As Professor Ferrier remarks, in his 
introductory note to its republication at the 
end of the third volume of Professor Wilson's 
Works : — 

“It is a mirror in which we behold literary Edinburgh 
of 1817, translated into mythology. Time, it is con- 
ceived, has taken the sting out of its personalities, with- 
out having blunted the edge of its cleverness, or damaged 
the felicity of its humour. It is a pithy and symbolical 
chronicle of the keen and valiant strife between Toryism 
and Whiggism in the northern metropolis. Under the 
guise of an allegory, it describes the origin and early his- 
tory of Blackwood's Magazine, and the discomfiture of a 
rival journal carried on under the auspices of Constable. 
To say the least of it, the Chaldee Manuscript is quite as 
good in its way as Swift’s Battle of the Books ; and, there- 
fore, on these several accounts, it seems entitled to a per- 
manent place in our literature, and worthy of a more 
extensive circulation than it has hitherto obtained.” 

The circumstances which led to the publication 
of the satire are briefly these. Blackwood, in con- 
junction with Thomas Pringle, and Thomas (?) 
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Cleghorn, had carried out ascheme suggested to him 
originally by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
by the establishment of a magazine for the advo- 
cacy of Tory principles, entitled The Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine. The joint editors soon came 
to loggerheads with their proprietor, and in spite of 
the mediation of the Shepherd, who was summoned 
as peacemaker, went over to the enemy, Con- 
stable, to enable him to resuscitate the old Edin- 
burgh Magazine. Blackwood, nothing daunted, 
determined to associate his own name with a yet 
more vigorous proclamation of Tory doctrines ; 
and after having announced in the sixth number 
of his periodical, “ this work is now discontinued, 
the present being the last number of it,” — mean- 
ing probably that an entire change of name and 
principles was contemplated, — reopened the cam- 
paign by the publication, in October, 1817, of the 
seventh number under the title, for the first time, 
of Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. It was in 
this number that the “ Chaldee MS.” appeared, 
of which, according to Professor Ferrier, the ori- 
ginal conception, and the first thirty-seven verses 
of chap. i. are to be ascribed to Hogg, while the 
rest of the composition falls to be divided between 
Wilson and Lockhart, in proportions which cannot 
now be determined. Hogg himself, it may be 
remarked, in the autobiographic sketch prefixed 
to the first volume of his Altrive Tales, 12mo, 
1832, claims a larger portion of the work, and 
asserts that in proof he has preserved the original 
proof-slips, and three of Blackwood’s letters relat- 
ing to the article. He says: — 

“These proofs show exactly what part was mine, which, 
if I remember aright (for I write this in London), consists 
of the first two chapters, part of the third, and part of the 
last. The rest was said to have been made up conjointly 
in full divan. I do not know, but I always suspected 
Lockhart of a heavy responsibility there.”—P. lxxvii. 


Professor Ferrier, in his general preface to the 
Noctes, vol. i., seeks to explain this discrepancy 
by the assertion that, though Hogg sent consider- 
ably more to Blackwood, only about forty verses 
of his contribution were published. Still Hogg’s 
statement remains, as he had of course, when te 
wrote his autobiography, seen, and must have 
known by heart, the “Chaldee MS.” in its pub- 
lished form. 

The “ Chaldee MS.” says Professor Ferrier, fell 
on Edinburgh like a thunderbolt. It should have 
been received and laughed at as, what it was; and 
was intended to be, a clever and harmless joke. Its 
publisher and author were alike astounded at the 
effect of their own work; the latter speaks of it 
as “a droll article,” and declares that he “never 
once dreamed of giving anybody offence,” meaning 
it simply to be a “ sly history of the transaction and 
the great literary battle that was to be fought.” 
But before he struck the spark he should have 
ascertained that combustible matter was not within 





reach. The explosion took place. Author and 
article were anathematised; the “ personalities 
and profanities” of the Chaldee, and the “ veiled 
editor” were attacked; “friends and foes were 
alike confounded, the Tories were perplexed, the 
Whigs were furious”; and, to crown all, Profes- 
sor Leslie, placing his wrongs before a jury, ob- 
tained damages to a considerable amount in an 
action for libel against Blackwood. Meantime 
Hogg, whom no one suspected to be in the head 
and front of the offending, highly enjoyed the fun, 
when he left his sheep-farm in Ettrick Forest to 
visit the metropolis, and listened to the complaints 
of his literary friends over their whiskey toddy 
at “ Awmrose’s” or some such place of convivial 
resort. He even contemplated a continuation of 
the “MS.,” and was hardly dissuaded from its 
publication by the advice of more prudent 
friends : — 

“So little had I intended giving offence by what ap- 
peared in the magazine, that I bad written out a long 
continuation of the manuscript, which I have by me to 
this day, in which I go over the painters, poets, lawyers, 
booksellers, magistrates, and ministers of Edinburgh all 
in the same style; and with reference to the first part 
which was published, I might say of the latter, as Hing 
Rehoboam said to the elders of Israel, ‘ My little finger 
was thicker than my father’s loins.’ It took all the 
energy of Mr. Wilson and his friends, and some sharp re- 
monstrances from Sir Walter Scott, as well as a great 
deal of controversy and battling with Mr. Grieve, to pre- 
vent me from publishing the whole work as a large 
pamphlet, and putting my name to it.”—P. Ixxix. 

In one sense, truly, mischief enough had been 
done already; but in another, in spite of the en- 
mity and illwill engendered, it cannot be doubted 
that the extraordinary sensation occasioned by 
the article was of immense benefit to the infant 
magazine, and secured for it an amount of popu- 
larity and interest, which its intrinsic merits, how- 
ever great, might have failed to obtain. However 
this may be, Blackwood felt the necessity of 
withdrawing the obnoxious article in the second 
edition of his periodical, which the unprecedented 
demand for the first called him to issue, and pre- 
fixing the following apology to his November 
number : — 

“Nore From THE EpiTor. 

“The Editor has learned with regret that an Article 
in the first edition of last number, which was intended 
merely as a jeu d’esprit, has been construed so as to give 
offence to individuals justly entitled to respect and re- 
gard; he has on that account withdrawn it in the second 
edition, and can only add that, if what has happened 
could have been anticipated, the article in question would 
certainly never have appeared. 

“ With the December number will be given eight pages 
to supply the deficiency occasioned by the omission of the 
article ‘Translation from an Ancient Chaldee Manu- 
script.’” 


These circumstances fully account for the great 
rarity of the first edition of the number contain- 
ing the article in question, and the prices which it 
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is said to have realised. A good account of the 
whole transaction will be found in a notice of 
James Hogg in Fraser's Magazine, vol. xx. p. 427, 
~~, 2 Pie oo 
where it is stated that “private copies,” with 


MS. notes, that is, a key to the names of the | 


offended parties (or those who insisted on wearing 
the cap because it fitted) were in immense de- 
mand, and looked upon as a great prize. 

One of these “private copies” is now before 
me, and is the more worthy of notice as having 
belonged to the great James Watt, and contain- 
ing a MS. key to the characters in his handwrit- 
ine — probably obtained from some one of “the 
little band of northern literati,” who assembled to 
welcome the illustrious mechanic to the modern 
Athens, on that memorable occasion so delight- 
fully chronicled by Scott in the preface to the 
Monastery. A “marginal commentary” is given 
by Professor Ferrier, though, as he informs us 
“the allegorical veil which covers up the text has 
not been altogether removed”; on this account, 
the somewhat differing key I have alluded to, may 
appear to merit preservation. It is as follows : — 

“Chap. I. Verse 3. Blackwood; 5. Pringle and Cleg- 
horn; 17. Constable; 18. Gordon; 44. Sir Walter Scott; 
49. Jamieson; 54. Brewster; 55. Qockburn; 56. T. Le- 
ver(?); 57. A. Thomson. 

“Chap. II. Verse 2. The Editor; 10. J. Wilson. 

“Chap. III. Verse 15. Jeffrey; 21. Leslie; 22. 
fair; 27. W. Scott; 86. Graham Dalyell. 

“Chap. IV. Verse 1. Macvey Napier; 8. Neil and Son, 
Printers; 18. Gray; 19. Maccormick; 21. Graham; 23. 
Principal Baird; 24. Bridges; 25. Duncan; 28. 8S. An- 
derson; 34. Jno. Jeffrey.” 

The reference to Mr. Dalyell in the 36th verse 
of chapter iii., necessitates the transcription in 
this place of four verses suppressed, for some 
reason, by Mr. Ferrier; those who possess the 
reprint will be thus enabled to fill up the gap : — 

“86. Now the other beast was a beast which he loved 
not. A beast of burden, which he had in his courts to 
hew wood and carry water, and to do all manner of un- 
clean things. His face was like unto the face of an ape, 
and he chattered continually, and his nether parts were 
uncomely, Nevertheless his thighs were hairy, and the 
hair was as the shining of a sattin raiment. He skipped 
with the branch of a tree in his hand, and he chewed a 
snail between his teeth. 

“37. Then said the man, Verily this beast is altogether 
unprofitable, and whatsoever I have given him to do, that 
hath he spoiled; he is a sinful thing, and speaketh abo- 
minably; his doings are impure, and all people are 
astoned (sic) that he abideth so long within my gates. 

“38. But if thou lookest upon him, and observest his 
ways, behold he was born of his mother before yet the 
months were fulfilled, and the substance of a living thing 
is not in him, and his bones are like the potsherd, which 
is broken against any stone. 

“89. Therefore my heart pitieth him, and I wish not that 
he be utterly famished, and I give unto him a little bread 
and wine, that his soul may not faint, and I send him 
messages into the towns and villages which are round 
about; and I give him such work as is meet for him.” 


An interesting note in further illustration may 


be transcribed from Lockhart’s Life of Scott : — 


Play- 





“Tt was in this lampoon that Constable first saw him. 
self designated in print by the sobriquet of the ‘Crafty,’ 
long before bestowed on him by one of his most eminent 
Whig supporters; but nothing nettled him so much ag 
the passage in which he and Blackwood are represented 
entreating the support of Scott for their respective maga- 
zines, and waved off by the ‘Great Magician,’ in the 
same identical phrases of contemptuous indifference The 
description of Constable’s visit may be worth transcribing, 
—for Sir David Wilkie, who was present when Scott read 
it, says he was almost choked with laughter; and he 
afterwards confessed that the Chaldean author had given 
a sufficiently accurate version of what really passed on 
the occasion.”—P. 362. 

It may be remembered that the “ Chaldee MS.,” 
the publication of which had taken place very 
opportunely in the previous October, was one of 
the works cited by William Hone, in justification 
of his religious parodies, on occasion of his first 
trial at Guildhall before Mr. Justice Abbott, on 
December 18, 1817. The defendant said in his 
address to the court : — 

“It was remarkable that in October last a most singu- 
lar parody was inserted in the Edinburgh Magazine, which 
was published by Mr. Blackwood. The parody was writ- 
ten with a great deal of ability, and it was impossible 
but that the authors must have heard of this prosecution. 
The parody was made on a certain chapter of Ezekiel, 
and was introduced by a preface, stating that it was a 
translation from a Chaldee MS. preserved in a great 
library at Paris. There was a key to the parody, which 
furnished the names of the persons described init. The 
key was not published, but he had obtained a copy of it. 
Mr. Blackwood is telling his own story; and the two 
cherubims were Mr. Cleghorn, a farmer, and Mr. Pringle, 
a schoolmaster, who had been engaged with him as editor 
of the former magazine; the ‘crafty man’ was Consta- 
ble; and the work ‘that ruled the nation’ was the Edin- 
burgh Review. The defendant then read a long extract, 
of which the following is a specimen :—* Now in those 
days there lived a man who was crafty in council, &c.’ 

“ He observed that Mr. Blackwood was much respected 
by a great number of persons. Mr. Justice Abbott said 
he could not think their respect could be increased by 
such a publication. He must express his disapprobation 
of it: and at the same time observed that the defendant, 
by citing it, was only defending one offence by another.” 
Hone’s First Trial, p. 18. 

The enmity and ill-feeling occasioned by this me- 
morable satire, which, harmless though it really 
was, transgressed, it must be admitted, the limits 
of good taste, and legitimate personality, has been 
alluded to; the editor was to be flogged, the au- 
thors shot by the more truculent of those attacked. 
Their ire, however, found a more appropriate 
vent through the medium of the press; shortly 
appeared a furious counter-attack — 

“ Hypocrisy Unveiled and Calumny Detected, in a 
Review of Blackwood’s Magazine,” 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1818, pp. 55. 

The following extract from this will show the 
kind of feeling evoked : — 

“The aberration of intellect and perversity of heart, 
now so visible in the articles published in this magazine, 
were seen from the beginning; but no one imagined that 
the writers would continue to court infamy from year to 
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year, or remain reckless or blind to the consequences of 
persisting in their unseemly work of defamation and de- 
traction ...... Each succeeding number of this work 
distils a more deadly poison, and betrays a more demonia- 
cal spirit than its precursor, and it would manifestly dis- 
grace the public, and amount to an acknowledgement 
that society is bereft of all right feeling if it were suffered 
longer to escape with impunity. It has now earned to 
itself a character of sheer blackguardism, and is unques- 
tionably the vilest publication that ever disfigured and 
soiled the annals of literature,” &c.—P. 5. 

On the fly-leaf of this pamphlet is announced, 
though I do not know if it ever appeared — 

“A Letter to the Dean and Faculty of Advocates, on 
the propriety ef expelling the Leopard and the Scorpion 
from that hitherto respectable body.” 

(By the “Leopard” was symbolised Professor 
Wilson, alias Christopher North; by the “ Scor- 
pion,” J. W. Lockhart, alias Z., alias the Baron 
Von Lawerwinkel.) 

Next came: — 

“Memorials of an Intended Publication, with Stric- 
tures on the Chaldee Manuscript,” 8vo. Edinburgh, 1818. 

The satire was also attacked on religious grounds 
in two pamphlets, the latter of which is en- 
titled : — 

“Another Letter, being the Third, and Two more Let- 
ters, being the Fourth and Fifth, to the Rev. Thomas 
M¢Crie, and the Rev. Mr. Andrew Thomson, on the Parody 


of Scripture lately published in Blackwood’s Magazine,” | 


8vo. Edinburgh, 1817. 

Next may be noticed—before alluded to— 

“Report of the Trial by Jury, Professor John Leslie 
against William Blackwood for Libel in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine,” 8vo. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Two folio quizzical broadsides may be also no- 
ticed, as being now probably almost unique. One 
is headed — 

i Entire change of Performances, Royal Mohock 

Theatre, concluding with Maga, or the Chaldee Assas- 
sins,” &c. 

The second — 

“The Performances at the Theatre Royal Pantheon; 
The Midsummer Night’s Dream, recast by an eminent 
hand; Characters given to Mr. Jeffrey, G. Cranstoun, Mr. 
Ivory, Mr. Cockburn, &c. Between the Acts The Silk 
Gowns, or Who shall have them?” 

I have now exhausted my own knowledge of 
the subject; but have little doubt that those 
better acquainted with the literature of the place 
and period may be able to make further contribu- 
tions to the bibliography and history of the once- 
famed Chaldee Manuscript. Wituiam Bares. 

Edgbaston. 


EPITAPHS. 


The two following epitaphs are from the ceme- 
tery at Bow ; a place well known to amateurs of 
“black jobs” and lovers of the Irish howl. I 
am not quite sure that the first of them is not to 
be found elsewhere also. It runs thus: — 
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“Oh! the worm, the rich worm, has a noble domain, 

For where monarchs are voiceless I revel and reign ; 

I delve at my ease and regale where I may; 

None dispute the poor earthworm his will or his way ; 

The high and the bright for my feasting must fall ; 

Youth, beauty, and manhood, I prey on ye all! 

The Prince and the Peasant, the Monarch and Slave, 

All, all must bow down to the worm and the grave.” 

The reader will observe a bold and masterly 
change of persons in the second line of this poem. 
The first line is striking enough; but we ure 
thrilled with yet deeper awe when we suddenly 
find that the Rich Worm is himself the soliloquist. 

The second epitaph, unless it be meant for a 
satire in stone, is one of the oddest bits of hyper- 
bole that a graveyard can well show. The sub- 
ject of it is a boy, who died some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, at the age of fifteen, and was interred 
“per friendship,” as the business-like bard who 
mourns him states in preliminary prose. Warming 
presently into verse, the poet explains to posterity 
the nature of his young friend’s occupation in 
these remarkable words : — 

“To the blank Moon, the Planets, and Fixed Stars, 

Their Office he prescribed ; and taught their 

Influence benignant to shower, when Orbs 

Of noxious efficacy join 

In Synod unbenign.” 

This is all. Unfettered by the trammels of sub- 
lunary metre, and with such a theme before him, 
the writer, by a divine instinct, halts in mid-career, 
trusting doubtless to the effect of arocwrnos. 
And so we learn nothing more of that tremendous 
youth, who, though to the eyes of Bow he seemed 
a beardless creature of the ordinary human spe- 
cies, was in reality able to control the sky, and 
to put down those noxious (and apparently here- 
tical) orbs, by a judicious application of moon, 
planets, and fixed stars. 

The tomb of this immature Faustus, which is 
of considerable size and of original (not to say 
eccentric) design, exhibited, when I first saw it, 
not only the epitaph just quoted, but also a vast 
and mysterious hieroglyphic, after the manner of 
Zadkiel and Old Moore. This noble ornament, 
however, is now gone. Perhaps it was felt that 
epitaph and hieroglyphic together might raise the 
admiration of the spectators to a dangerous pitch 
of enthusiasm. A. J. M. 


P.S. Since the foregoing was written, a learned 
funereal friend, whom I asked to verify or correct 
it, has informed me that he went to the spot the 
other day and found, not only the hieroglyphic, 
but the epitaph and the monument itself, of the 
| infant astrologer, absolutely gone, a commonplace 
“ upright” being now all that marks the grave 
of so much merit. However, I send you this 





| note after all. It is a comfort to know that such 


a tomb did once exist, and that for not a few 
| years. 
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DENMARK versus ee CONFEDERA- 


In the treaty of May 8, 1852, the third article 
runs thus : — 

“It is expressly understood that the reciprocal rights 
and obligations of His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
and of the Germanic Confederation, concerning the 
Duchies of Holstein and Lauenburgh, rights and obliga- 
tions established by the Federal Act of 1815, and by the 
existing Federal right, shall not be affected by the pre- 
sent treaty.”—Annual Register, 1852, p. 441. 

On June 28, 1832, the Germanic Confederation 
proclaimed as follows : — 





1, The German sovereigns are not only autho- | 
rised but even obliged to reject all propositions | 


of the States, which are contrary to the funda- | t . 
| ments on the rights of the sovereign by the 


mental principle, that all sovereign power ema- 
nates from the monarch, and that he is limited by 
the assent of the States only in the exercise of 
certain rights. 

2. The stoppage of supplies by the States, in 
order to obtain the adoption of their propositions, 
is to be considered as sedition, against which the 
Confederation may act. 

3. The legislation of the Federative States must 
never be in contradiction either to the object of 
the Federation or to the fulfilment of federal 
duties ; and such laws (as, for instance, the law of 
Baden, which establishes the liberty of the press) 
may be abolished by the Diet. 

4. A permanent commission of Federal depu- 


ties shall watch over the legislative assemblies of | 


the Federal States, in order that nothing contrary 
to the Federal Act may occur. 

5. The deputies of the legislative assemblies 
of the Federal States must be kept by the regula- 
tions of their government within such limits that 
the — peace shall not be disturbed by any 
attacks upon the Confederation. 

6. The interpretation of the Federal laws be- 
longs exclusively to the Federal Diet. 


On July 5, 1833, the Federal Diet proclaimed | 


a new law consisting of the following ten arti- 
cles : — 

1. All German works containing less than 
twenty sheets, which appear in foreign countries, 
cannot be circulated in the Federal States with- 
out the authorisation of the several govern- 
ments. 2. Every association having a politi- 
cal object is prohibited. 3. Political meetings 
and public solemnities, except such as have 
been established for a long time, and are autho- 





their states, in respect of revolutionary attempts ; 
to surrender mutually all those individuals who 
had been guilty of political offences, with the ex- 
ception of their own subjects, who are to be 
punished in their own country; to give mutually 
military assistance, in case of disturbance, and to 
notify to the Diet all measures adopted with re- 
ference to the above-mentioned objects. 

On Oct. 30, 1834, the meeting of the Federa- 
tive Diet unanimously agreed to the proposition 
of Austria, to establish a tribunal of arbitration in 
order to decide differences which might break out 
in any state of the Confederation between the 
Government and the Chambers respecting the in- 
terpretation of the constitution, or the encroach- 


Chambers, or their refusal of subsidies. This tri- 
bunal consists of thirty-four arbitrators, nomi- 


| nated by the seventeen members of the minor 
| council, each member nominating two arbitrators. 





(Penny Cyclo. xi. 191.) 

The King of Denmark, member of the Diet 
as Duke of Holstein and Lauenburgh, is at 
issue with the German Diet on the subject of a 
constitution proclaimed by him, March 30, 1863. 
On the 16th of the following month the President 
entered a protest, to which the Diet assented, 
against the assertion of the King of Denmark, 
that the Diet had no right to interfere in the 
question of the Duchies. 

The present King Christian TX. on the 22nd 
ult. [March], in his message to the Rigsdag, puts 
the point of controversy in this form : — 

“ By threats of employing force, our predecessors upon 
the throne were induced to assign to the Duchies of Hol- 
stein and Lauenburg a peculiar position in the monarchy, 
and the situation thereby rendered necessary is now 
styled a breach of treaty obligations. An execution has 
been carried out in Holstein upon pretext of these obli- 
gations, and Schleswig is occupied as a pledge.” 

T. J. Bucxton, 


Joun Brauam, THe Vocarist.—In Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s Handbook of London, edit. 1850, 
sub. tit. “ Goodman's Fields Theatre,” the appear- 
ance of Braham as a boy in 1787 is mentioned, 
with the addition that, “ In the bill Braham is 
called *‘ Master Abrahams.” 

In an advertisement which appeared in the 
newspapers of August 17, 1787, announcing the 


| entertainments on that evening at the “ Koyalty 


rised, cannot be held without the permission of | 


the several governments. 4. All sorts of colours, 
badges, &c., denoting a party, are proscribed. 


5. The regulations for the surveillance of the | 


universities, proclaimed in 1819, are renewed and 


rendered more severe. By the remaining five 


articles, the federative states pledged themselves 
to exercise a vigilant watch over their respective 
subjects, as well as over foreigners residing in 


Theatre, Well-Street, near Goodman's Fields” 
(and which is now lying before me), the name of 
“ Master Braham” occurs twice. 

This theatre was opened for the first time on 
June 20, 1787, so that if Braham was ever an- 
nounced as “ Master Abrahams,” it must have 
been between that date and August 17. Is the 
alleged bill in existence, or was Mr. Cunningham 
misled by false information ? W. H. Husk. 


a 
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InterEstiInG ANTIQUARIAN Discovery. _— I 
have cut out the following from the Jrish Times 
of March 24: — 


“ A very interesting discovery has been just made in 
continuing the excavations in the narthex of the old 
Basilica of San Clemente —a painting, representing our 
Saviour seated and in the act of giving the benediction to 
two personages kneeling before him, presented by angels. 
The outstretched arm of the Saviour is placed according 
to the Greek form, i. e. the thumb and third digit united. 
The head is very good, surrounded by a deep nimbus; on 
either side are full length figures of St. Clement and St. 
Andrew, with their names, and a long inscription, almost 
illegible hitherto, underneath. It is very possible that this 
fresco may be older than the other hitherto discovered in 
the narthex of the Basilica, possibly dating from the 
middle of the 11th century.—Letter from Rome.” 


T. B. 


Retics or Op Lonpon: tHe Hotsorn VALLEY. 
Is not this note, a cutting from the Morning Ad- 
vertiser of March 25 ult., worthy of preservation 
in your more permanent and portable publica- 
tion ? — 

“This great work (the Holborn viaduct) will, it is esti- 
mated, cost about 575,0001, and require seven years in 
completion. The pulling down of the houses in Skinner 
Street has already been commenced with No. 41, where 
William Godwin, author of Caleb Williams, kept a book- 
seller’s shop, and published his works for young persons 
under the name of Edward Baldwin. Inthe lunette over 
the door was an artificial stone relief of Asop narrating 
his fables to children. ‘The curious may seek in vain the 
house of Strudwick, the grocer, at the sign of the Star, on 
Snow Hill, where his friend John Bunyan, author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, died, August 12, 1688. This house, 
we suspect, was removed in the formation of Skinner 
Street, in which there is no house old enough to have 
been Strudwick’s. Its situation is stated to be on Snow 
Hill in most accounts; but in the first volume of The 
Labours of that most eminent Servant of Christ, Mr. John 
Bunyan, London, 1692, folio, he is stated to have died ‘ at 
his very loving friend’s, Mr. Strudwick’s, a grocer, at 
Holborn Bridge, London, on August 31.’” 

Juxta Turrm. 


CurmupcGeon.—I see by the notice in the Morn- 
ing Post of Ogilvie’s Comprehensive Dictionary, 
that the etymology of the above word is still un- 
decided. What objection is there to the follow- 
ing ?— 

Ceorl, in Saxon, means a churl; Mod, in Saxon, 
is mind; Modig, the adjective form, means moody ; 
Ceorlmodig is, therefore, churlish-minded and the 
substantive formed from it would be ceorlmodi- 
gan, a churlish-minded one. The change from 
ceorlmodigan to curmudgeon is easy and natural. 


J.C. M. 
Marre Risks rn THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


“*A merchant adventures his goods at sea; and though | 
his hazard be great, yet ifone ship return of four, he likely 
makes a saving vovage.”—Burton, Anat. Mel. 1, 2, 3, 15. 


J.D. Campngxt. 





Queries. 


LIEUT.-COL. RICHARD ELTON: CAPT. GEORGE 
ELTON. 


I have before me a work with the following 
title : — 

“The Compleat Body of the Art Military: Exactly 
compiled, and gradually composed for the Foot, in the 
best refined manner according to the practice of the 
Modern Times. Divided into Three Books: The first, 
conteining the Postures of the Pike and Musket, with 
their Conformities, and the Dignities of Ranks and Files: 
Their manner of joyning to the compleating of a Body: 
Their several Distances, Facings, Doublings, Counter- 
marches, Wheelings, and Firings. With divers Experi- 
ments upon single Files. The second, comprehending 
twelve Exercises. 

Three with 24 

rs Three with 32 

Vie. Three with 64 Men. 
Three with 144 


The Third, setting forth the drawing up and exercising 
of Regiments, after the manner of Private Companies, 
with the forming Brigades, and Armies; the placing of 
Cannon and Artillery, according to the practice of several 
Nations, Armies, and Commanders in Chief. Together 
with the duties of all private Souldiers and Officers in a 
Regiment, from a Sentinel to a Collonel. As also the 
Duties of the Military Watches. Lastly, directions for 
ordering Regiments or Private Companies to Funeral 
Occasions. Illustrated with Variety of Figures of Bat- 
tail, very profitable and delightful for all Noble and 
Heroick Spirits, in a fuller manner then hath been here- 
tofore published. The second Edition with new Addi- 
tions. By Richard Elton, Lievtenant Collonel. Lond. 
fol. 1659. 

Prefixed is the portrait of the author; W.S., 
fecit.; John Droeshout, sculp., Lond. Around 
the portrait are military emblems, and this in- 
scription : — 

“Vera et accurata Effigies Richardi Eltoni Generosi, 
Bristol. nec non artis militaris Magistri, Anno 1649, 
ZEtatis suze 39.” 

At the top this coat of arms, Paly of six... . 
and...ona bend... . three mullets.... 
acrescent for difference. Crest, On a wreath a 
dexter arm embowed in armour holding in the 
gauntlet a scimitar. Motto, “ Artibus et armis.” 

Under the portrait are these verses : — 

“If Rome vnto Her conquering Cesars raise _ 

Rich Obelisks, to crowne thier deathles Praise, 
What Monument to Thee must Albion reare, 

To shew Thy Motion in a brighter Sphere? 

This Art’s too dull to doe’t, ’tis only done 

Best by Thy Selfe; so light’s the World the Sunne. 
Wee may admire thy Face, the Sculptor’s Art; 
But Wee are extasi’d at th’ inward Part.” 


There are three dedications—viz. to “ Thomas 


| Lord Fairfax, to the Right Hon. the judicious and 


grave Trustees of the Militia of the Hon. City of 
London (names given), and to the truly valiant 
and expertly accomplished officers and comman- 
| ders in warlike affairs, his fellow soldiers of the 
| honourable exercise and military meeting in that 
| martiall area adjoining to Christ Church, London, 
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Major John Haynes, Captain Henry Potter, 
Captain William Johnson, Master Richard Hobby, 
with the rest of those worthy leaders and soul- 
diers of that our society.” 

The imprimatur of “Sir Nathanael Brent, Aprill 
13, 1649,” is at the end; and though the kingly 
office was abolished, it is surrounded by a collar 
of roses surmounted by the crown. There are 

refixed commendatory verses wherein the author 
is called “ Major Richard Elton,” and in two in- 
stances “Serjeant-Major Richard Elton.” 

Another edition appeared in folio, 1668, with a 
Supplement by Thomas Rudd, Engineer. There 
is a copy in Sion College library. In Reading’s 
Catalogue, Elton is called “‘ Colonel.” 

I hope some Bristol correspondent may be able 
to elucidate Richard Elton’s history. It will be 
seen that his arms are the same as those borne by 
the Eltons, baronets. 

I shall also be glad of any information as to a 
Captain George Elton, who lived sometime at 
Rotterdam, but was on July 6, 1663, committed 
on a charge of high treason to the Tower, whence 
he was subsequently removed to Newgate, and 
ultimately to the Castle of Carlisle. His wife was 
named Elizabeth, and he had son named John, 
who appears to have been bred a scholar. 

Some of George Elton’s letters and writings on 
religious subjects are preserved in the State Paper 
Office. I suppose he was a Fifth Monarchy man. 

S. ¥. R. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Actanp was author of A Plan 
Sor rendering the Poor Independent on Public Con- 
tributions, founded on the Basis of the Friendly 
Societies, commonly called Clubs, Exeter, 8vo, 
1786. Information respecting him is requested. 

8. Y.R. 


Austrian Perraces.—Can any correspondent 
refer me to the titles of any Austrian peerages, 
printed at the beginning of the last century, 
which I should find at the British Museum ? 

M. B. 


Coronet Batxtarp, who distinguished himself 
at the battle of Edgehill, was subsequently gover- 
nor of one of the king’s garrisons, and fell at the 
siege of Taunton, 1647 (Warburton’s Rupert, ii. 
13; Thomas’s Hist. Notes, 554; Peacock’s Army 
Lists, 13), His Christian name will oblige. 

S. Y. R. 

Borspreavux’s “Rienzi.” —It strikes me as 
somewhat remarkable that Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, 
in his several editions of Rienzi, speaking of the 
merits or demerits of some of his biographers, 
does not once quote or mention that other French 
memoir of his hero: I mean the Hist. de Nic. 
Rienzy, par M. de Boispreaux. It may be out 


of print, or perhaps Sir Edward had not heard of 
rtson, however, refers to it in his 


it. Dr. Ro 


History of Charles V. (vol. i. p. 153), where he 
touches so shortly on Rienzi and his career. 

Boispreaux’s work throws little further light, 
probably, on the character and deeds of that ex- 
traordinary man: perhaps it is almost a transla- 
tion from the Italian “ Life” the Baronet mostly 
consulted — Vita di Cola di Rienzi —for Dr, 
Robertson refers to them both on the same occa- 
sion, Yet it would be interesting to know who 
this unnoticed biographer was;* and whether 
his facts and opinions bear out the two Jesuits 
and Gibbon, in their unfavourable views of the 
Roman Tribune; or, on the contrary, tend to 
confirm those more exalted ideas of him which 
Sir Edward has conceived and recorded. 

Possibly some of your correspondents might be 
able to oblige us with a brief account of the book, 
if there are copies still in existence. T.S. 


Rev. Arcup. Bruce.—The Rev. A. Bruce, of 
Whitburn, a leading man in the Secession Church, 
who died in 1816, is said to have written a great 
many books and pamphlets, principally upon 
passing events, and to have entertained a printer 
at the Manse, Whitburn. Can any one give a 
complete list of his productions? That in The 
Scottish Nation I have seen, but it does not pro- 
fess to be complete. A. G. 

Josep Burniston. — Information is sought 
respecting this gentleman and his family. He 
was an Irish agitator in 1798, and is believed to 
have been executed, his property being confis- 
cated. He married, first, a lady named Dudley, 
a member of one of the noble houses of that name, 
it is thought, and had issue a daughter, born at 
Cork in 1773. He married a second time. Per- 
haps some of your Irish readers can help me to 
further particulars about the life and death of 
Joseph B., his property, his two wives, and also 
his descendants. M. K. 

D’Asricucourt. — Information is wanted re- 
specting the family of D’Abrichcourt, a member 
of which was one of the founders of the Order of 
the Garter. H. C. 

Draveut or Prrmoutru Sounp. —I recently 
met with a curious old chart, entitled “ A new 
and correct large Draught of Plymouth Sound, 
Cattwater, and Ham-owse, by Sam. Thornton, 
Hydrographer, at the Sign of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in the Minories, London.” It is 
apparently taken out of a book of charts; if so, 
from what, and at what date was it published? 
From the drawing of the town of Plymouth, it ap- 
pears to have been made before 1645, as it only 
| shows one church (St. Andrew's), the church of 
Charles-the-Martyr not being commenced till a 
year or two afterwards. An O_p PLymourtuHtan. 








(* Boispreaux is a pseudonym for Benigne Dujardin. 
| Vide Querard,*La France Littéraire, and Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale, xv. 117.—Eb. | 
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Dr Locss Famry.—By the Doomsday Survey 
it appears that the manor of Guiting Powers, in 
Gloucestershire, was held by Gunuld, the widow 
of Geri (Rogerii) de Loges. Can you inform me 
who were her descendants? About a hundred 
ears after, Roger de Loges was twice sheriff of 
fame and Sussex. The name a ap- 
ears in the county histories of Warwic cshire. Sir 
Richard de Loges was lord of the manor of Ches- 
terton, I think in the reign of Henry V. D. L. 


Tur Farries’ Sonc.—Who is the author, or 
translator, of the Welsh Fairies’ Song (Can y 
Tylwyth Tég), commencing :— 

“ From grassy blades, and ferny shades, 
My happy comrades hie ; 
Now day declines, bright Hesper shines, 
And night invades the sky,” &c. . 

Ferrers Querres.—1. Where was, and who 
has, the property entailed on Ferrers of Chartley 
Male ? 

2. “ William de Ferrers, sixth Baron Ferrers, of Chart- 
ley, died 28 Hen. VI., 1450-1. 

“His Lordship’s great landed possessions passed, in 
conformity with the entail, upon his only brother, y* Hon. 
Edmund Ferrers. This Edmund died s. p.”— Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Peerages, p. 197. 

Did Taplow Court, Bucks, and Cookham, Berks, 
form part of the entail ? Hevep. 


Forreirep Estates 1x Scortanp.—Can any 
of your correspondents inform me whether a com- 
plete list of the Scotch estates was ever printed, 
which were forfeited during the Rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 ? Ifso, where is it to be found ? A. 


Irish Heratpic Booxs anp MSS.— When 
James ITI. left Ireland after the battle of the 
Boyne, he was attended by Sir James Terry, the 
Athlone Pursuivant, who took with him all the 
heraldic books and MSS. in his office. From 
these he compiled, for presentation to the Cheva- 
lier St. George on his coming of age, a very 





splendid book, The Arms of Irish Families, and | 
Sir James evidently intended to have attached an | 


account or pedigree of each family to its respec- 
tive coat of arms in his work ; but either from want 
of time, or some other cause, he did not carry 
this out. 

Can any of your Irish heraldic correspondents 
inform me if anything is known respecting the 
original books and MSS. which were in Sir 
James Terry's possession? They are probably 
still in the Terry family, or deposited in some 
library in France. 


Dublin may know. Sap. Dom. As, 


staffe, editor of The Letter Box, a literary peri- 
odical of which I have vol. i. 8vo. Edin. 1823 ? 


Perhaps Mr. D’Axron of 


Mary, Queen or Scots.—I believe that the 
enemies of this unhappy queen contend, that she 
had some offer of rescue during her short im- 
prisonment by Bothwell, of which she would not 
avail herself. 

I shall be glad to have a reference to any evi- 
dence that her secretary Maitland ever pro- 
duced any document in support of this charge, or 
alleged this as a fact against the queen. It is but 
fair to state that my reason for the inquiry is, 
that the draft, or copy of a letter to the queen, 
and to this effect, is in my possession, in Maitland’s 
handwriting. Ricu. ALMACK. 

Melford, Suffolk. 


Maurice's “ Famrry Worsutr.” — Has there 
ever been any criticism of, or reply to, a book of 
Prof. Maurice's, entitled Family Worship? If 
there has been, where is it to be found ? 

EFrtow. 


“ NecromantrA; A Dialoge of the Poete Lu- 
cyen between Menippus and Philonides, for his 
Fantesye faynyd for a Mery Pastime, &c. Rastall 
me fieri fecit.” Printed about 1530. This trans- 
lation is noticed in the Biographia Dramatica, 
on account of the author having “ reduced his 
dialogue into English verse after the manner of 
an interlude, &c.” Is the dialogue written in 
anything like a scenic form, or is it simply a lit- 
eral versified translation from the Greek of Lu- 
cian ? Tora. 


Petuam Famity.—I notic. great confusion 
in the accounts of this family as given in Collins's 
Peerage in different editions. Herbert Pelham, 
Esq., an early settler in New England, returned 
to England, and his will, dated in 1672, mentions 
his grandmother, Katherine Pelham, sister of 
James Thatcher. Berry says that Katherine, 
daughter of John Thatcher, married Herbert Pel- 
ham; thus we have the grandfather of our Her- 
bert. Collins, however, says that Thomas Pel- 
ham of Buxted, co. Sussex, had sons, Anthony 
and William, the latter being the ancestor of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Anthony had Herbert, who 


was born 1567, and died 1625, and the latter was 


father of our Herbert. He also says that the 
Herbert, sen., married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas West, the second Lord Delaware; and 


| his son married Penelope, another daughter. He 


also says that a second Elizabeth, niece of these, 
and daughter of the third lord, married a Her- 
bert Pelham. To add to the confusion, Berry 
says Robert Pelham married Elizabeth West. 

It seems most probable that Herbert, son of 


, , ’ | Anthony, married first, Katherine Thatcher, and 
“Tue Letrrer Box.”—Who was Oliver Old- | 


| 


had a second wife Elizabeth West. That his son 
Herbert married Penelope West, and had a third 
Herbert, who came here, and who probably mar- 


A. G. ried a Waldegrave. 
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The queries are, (1) Were there three Her- 
bert Pelhams ? (2.) Who were their wives? (3.) 
Which Elizabeth West married a Pelham ? 

As the family has been so distinguished, I pre- 
sume some of your readers can easily answer 


these questions, and enable us to correct a mani- | 


W. H. Wuirmore. 


fest error. 
Boston, U. 8. A. 


Qvoration. — Who is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, and where can I find them ? — 
“ Knowledge that leaves no trace of acts behind, 
Is like mere body destitute of mind : 
Knowledge the stem, and acts the fruit should be; 
’Tis simply for the fruitage grows the tree,” &c. 
Eriow. 


Ser1a.—The ink of the cuttlefish was, as Cicero 
says, used as ink in his day. At present it is used 
as a pigment, under the names either of India or 
China Ink, or the water-colour Sepia. Rome is 
the place whither the dry ink-sacs are sent for 
sale, and whence the dealers purchase them in 
the crude state. Naturalists say that the molluscs 
shed their ink, or spirt it out, upon the least fear 
or alarm. If so, how are the animals taken with 
their ink-bays still charged with the colour mat- 
ter ? F. 8. 


Surtixy’s Sonnets on THE Pyramips. — In 
Thackeray's From Cornhill to Cairo, he says, that 
there is more of interest in Shelley's two sonnets 
about the Pyramids, than in the sight of the 
Pyramids themselves. What are these sonnets, 
and where are they to be found? Not, I think, 
in any edition of his works. PoLyPrRac. 


“ Sotomon’s Sonc.”—A poetical version of 
this was published in 12mo at Glasgow, 1703, 
under the title of The Wise or Foolish Choice, 
&c. “ Done in metre by one of the Ministers of 
the Gospel in Glasgow.” Is it known which of 
them was the poet? Jas. Clark, of the Tron 
Church, published about that time Merchandizing 
Spiritualized, which might throw the suspicion of 
opening “ Solomon’s Song” upon him. _ A. G. 


Enstcn Sutnertanp.—In May, 1833, there 
lived in Pitfour, Sutherlandshire (on leave of ab- 
sence) an ensign, W. A. Sutherland, 78th High- 
land regiment, son of Captain Hugh Alexander 
Sutherland, and nephew of Lieutenant-Colonel 


Alex. Sutherland, 93rd Highland regiment, of | 


Torbreck and Braegrudy, in the parish of Rogart, 

Sutherlandshire. Is anything known regarding 

Ensign Sutherland or his descendants, if he had 

such ? A. Mackay, 
Berlin. 


Victor1ra anp Atzert Orper.—In common 
with Mr. Woopwarp, I also am anxious to know 
the particulars in regard to the badge worn on 
the occasion alluded to. I had the honour of 


suggesting the institution of such an Order in the 
last December number of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, but had no idea that it already existed. 

This new Order will, I think, be found to be a 
| private decoration worn in memory of the late 
Prince on family gatherings; and confined, of 
course, to the immediate members of the royal 
family. If such be the case, the idea is a very 
beautiful one; and might be extended to the 
public under the enlarged title of the Order of 
| Albert the Good, or the Albert Cross, as pendant 
to that already existing, and so much prized. I 
allude, of course, to the Victoria Cross. 

J. W. Brrans, 


Wirrram Verran, master of the White Hart 
| inn at Lewes, was author of “ A Complete System 
| of Cookery; in which is set forth a Variety of 
genuine Receipts, collected from several years’ 
| experience under the celebrated Mr. de St. 
Clouet, sometime Cook to his Grace the Duke of 
Newcastle. Together with a true character of 
Mons. de St. Clouet. Lond. 8vo, 1759.” In- 
formation about William Verral (and especially 
the date of his death) will oblige. S&S. X. B. 





Queries with Answers. 


Satmacunp1.—Who wrote Salmagundi, a Mis- 
cellaneous Combination of Original Poetry ? 
The first edition seems to have been in 1791, 
| misdated in Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, 1793. 
Is it the same book with that also noticed in 
| Watt’s Salmagundi; or, Whim-Whams and Opi- 
nions ? (1811.) 
The word Salmagundi is used in the book 
itself, p. 93. It is in Johnson said to be a cor- 
ruption of selon mon goiit, or salé a mon gout; and 
described as a mixture of chopped meat and 

| pickled herrings with condiments. But he gives 
no quotations. Can your readers point out its 
frequent use anywhere ? 

The author seems to have been an Archdeacon 
| (p. 77); oddly described, in the very same piece 

(p. 75), as a Deacon. 

This venerable person was not over-clerical ; 
| but he does not actually write anything scandalous, 
| and his light productions are very fair pasquin- 
| ades, better, as it seems to me, than those of Sir 





} 


| Charles Williams, and others with which they 
might naturally be compared. 

As usual in those times, these satirical pieces 
are full of names thinly disguised by blanks and 
asterisks. Some of these I should be glad to 
have explained. In the “ Ballad on John Wilkes” 
(p. 84), the first line ends obviously with “ Mid- 
dlesex,” and the third line, which probably rhymes 
to it, ends with “ Alderman B——.” Can this 


be “ Becks,” a cant name for “ Beckford ” ? 
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[In the edition of 1801 the names are printed: — 
“John Wilkes he was for Middlesex, 
‘They chose him knight of the shire: 
And he made a fool of Alderman Bull, 
And call’d Parson Horne a liar.”) 

P. 97. Who is the subject of this song, who 
constructed the Pond-Head near Windsor Great 
Park ? 

P. 124. Who was “Lord A——, of White- 
ham, near Oxford” ? 

{ Willoughby Bertie, fourth Earl of Abingdon. See 
Dunkin’s Oxfordshire, i, 117.] 

P. 132. Scientific men are quizzed on wearing 
blue stockings ; now confined to women. 

P. 132. Who was “ B oe 

[“ Where Science sends her sons in stockings blue 

To barter praise for soup with Montague? 
Or point prepare for Boswell’s anecdote, 
Or songs inspire, and fit ’em to his throat? ” 
Edit. 1801.} 

P. 136. Does “S-———” mean Major Scott, 
Warren Hastings’s advocate in the House of Com- 
mons ? 

A few popular or slang phrases in this book 
may be compared or contrasted with present use. 

P. 134. Golgotha (see note) was then, as now, 
used for the place occupied by the Cambridge 
Heads of Houses in St. Mary's Church. 

P. 145. Tewem, now spelt Tureen. 

Omitted, p. 94. Sallad, or salad, as we know, 
is in old books written sallet. In this book per- 
haps the turning-point is made; for it is spelt 
sallad, but rhymes to palate. 

Omitted also, p. 143. Who was “B R 

E”? 








G 





Ke Fame says (but Fame a sland’rer stands confess’d), 
ick his own sprats, like Bamber Gascoigne, dress’d.” } 


Edit. 1801. 
And p. 144. What was Kian-Gunpowder ? 
[Cayenne pepper. ] 
LYTTELTON. 


P.S. On looking again, it seems doubtful if the 
author meant to describe himself as an archdeacon, 
for the piece quoted is a “ Free Imitation” from 
Walter de Mapes, who was Archdeacon of Ox- 
ford, and this designation may be meant only for 
him. See, however, pp. 18, 19, which rather 
give the impression that the writer was a clergy- 
man. 

[The editor of Salmagundi, 4to, 1791, was the Rev. 
George Huddesford, M.A. of New Coilege, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Loxley, co. Warwick, and ‘most of the articles 
in this humorous production are from his pen. He 
is also author of the following works: 1. Topsy- 
Turvy, with Anecdotes and Observations illustrative 
of leading Characters in the Government of France, 
8vo, 1793. 2. Bubble] and Squeak, a Galli-mawfry of 
British Beef, with the Chopp’d Cabbage of Gallic Philo- 
sophy and Radical Reform, 8vo, 1799. 3. Crambe Re- 


petita, a Second Course of Bubble and Squeak, or British 


| 4to, 1675. 





Beef Galli-mawfry’d; with a Devil’d Biscuit or two to 
Help Digestion, and close the Orifice of the Stomach, 8vo, 
1799. In 1801 he collected the above into two vols. 
under the title of The Poems of George Huddesford, M.A., 
with Corrections and Original Additions. In this edition 
the articles contributed by others to his Salmagundi are 
distinguished with asterisks. In 1804heedited The Wic- 
camical Chaplet, a Selection of Original Poetry, comprising 
smaller Poems, serious and comic, Classical Trifles, Son- 
nets, Inscriptions, and Epitaphs, Songs and Ballads, 
Mock Heroicks, Epigrams, Fragments, &c. 12mo. He 
afterwards published Wood and Stone, a Dialogue between 
a Wooden Duke and a Stone Lion; and Les Champignons 
du Diable; or, Imperial Mushrooms, a Mock Heroic Poem 
in Five Cantos; including a Conference between the 
Pope and the Devil on his Holiness’s Visit to Paris, illus- 
trated with Notes, 1805. Mr. Huddesford’s death occurred 
in London in 1809, at the age of fifty-nine. (Gent. Mag. 
1808, ii. 1238.) —Salmagundi; or the Whim-Whams and 
Opinions of Launcelot Langstaffe, Esq. and others, is by 
Washington Irving. See Alibone’s Dict. of English Liter- 
ature, i, 937.} 


Orper or THe Exersant.—Can you inform 
me of any reliable authority for the story that 
the Order of the Elephant, of Denmark, was in- 
stituted by Christian t. in commemoration of the 
fidelity of his hound when deserted by his cour- 
tiers; and that he had the letters “ T. I. W. B.” 
written on the Order—“ Trew is Wildbrat” ? 

No mention is made in the Histoire de Danne- 
marc, by Mallet ; norin Selden’s Titles of Honour. 
Bircherodius, in his Breviarium LEquestre, or 
treatise on the Order of the Elephant, says the 
letters “T. I. W. B.” were introduced by Frede- 
rick IL., date 1580; but no dog, or any mention 
of one, is made. J.J. 


[Sir Bernard Burke, in his Book of Orders of Knight- 
hood, 8vo, 1858, p. 82, states that “the date of the origin 
of the Order of the Elephant cannot be ascertained with 
historical accuracy, since even the Danish historians 
themselves are not agreed on the point. Some would 
have it founded during the time of the first crusade, 
others in the time of Kanut VI. (consequently at the 
end of the twelfth century), while others refer its crea- 
tion to the second half of the fifteenth century, under 
Christian I. The Danish government, in its official docu- 
ments, assumes the date of the foundation to fall in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, while Christian I. it 
says, has only renewed the Order in 1458.) 


“ ANDROMACHE,” a tragedy, by John Crowne, 
This play is said to be a translation 
from Racine by a young gentleman, chiefly in 
prose, with alterations by Crowne. What is said 
in the preface about this? Who was the young 
gentleman ? Tora. 


[Crowne has not divulged the name of the “young 
gentleman.” He appears to have prefixed his “ Epistle 
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to the Reader,” as an apology, if not a ruse, for the pub- 
licativn of this tragedy. “This I thought good to say,” 
he tells us, “ both for the play, and also in my own be- 
half, to clear myself of the scandal of this poor transla- 
tion, wherewith I was slandered, in spite of all that I 
could say in private, in spite of what the Prologue and 
Epilogue affirmed on the stage in publick, which I wrote 
in the Translator’s name, that if the play met with any 
success, he might wholly take to himself a reputation of 
which I was not in the least ambitious.”] 


Rowixe Marcu. — Can you give me any infor- 
mation respecting the following extract from The 
Weekly Journal, Saturday, August 15th, 1715, 
in my possession ? — 

“ Monday last, six watermen, who were scullers, rowed 
from London Bridge to Chelsea for a silver badge and 
livery, which was won by one John Hope; and this tryal 
of skill, which isto be performed yearly on the Ist of Au- 
gt caused a great concourse of people to be then on the 

iver of Thames.” 

I think it has something to do with the water- 
men of the Lord Mayor. Brrixe Rosarv. 

[ This extract has reference to the first rowing match 
founded by that zealous Whig and comic actor, Thomas 
Dogget, to commemorate annually the day (August Ist) 
on which George I. ascended the throne, The competi- 
tors are six young watermen,—the prize, a waterman’s 
coat and silver badge. The distance rowed extends from 
the Old Swan at London Bridge, to the White Swan at 
Chelsea, against an adverse tide. ] 


Wrreu Triats.—Where can I read anything of 
the Witch Trials, conducted by Matthew Hopkins 
in the seventeenth century, to which reference is 
made by T. D. P. in his paper on “ Norfolk Folk 
Lore” (3"¢ S. v. 237) ? P.S. C. 

[Consult the following scarce works: 1. “A True and 
Exact Relation of the several Informations, Examina- 
tions, and Confessions of the late Witches executed at 
Chelmsford, in the county of Essex, who were condemned 
by the Earl of Warwick. Lond. 1645, 4to.” Reprinted 
at the private press of Charles Clarke, Esq., Great Totham, 
1837, 8vo, with a portrait of Hopkins. 2. “A True Rela- 
tion of the Arraignment of Eighteen Witches at St. Ed- 
mondsbury, Lond, 1645, 4to.” Vide Bohn’s Lowndes, 
p. 2960. ] 


Replies. 
PUNISHMENT: “ PEINE FORT ET DURE.” 





(3"* S, v. 255.) 


There seems to be some diversity in the evi- 
dence as to the persons who suffered the sentence | 
of “ pressing” in 172). 

It appears from the Old Bailey Sessions Papers 
that, at the January Sessions in 1720, one Phil- 
lips was “ pressed” for a considerable time, until | 


he begged to stand his trial ; and at the December | 


Sessions, 1721, Nathaniel Hawes continued under | 


the press with 250 Ibs. for seven minutes, and was 
released upon his submission. (Penny Cyclo. xvii. 
373.) From the Nottingham Mercury, quoted by 
Mr. Hairstons, it seems that Thomas Spigot, 
alias Spigat, was “ pressed” on January 18, 1721, 
and that Phillips did not undergo the punishment. 

Perhaps the date 1720 mentioned in my quota- 
tion is a clerical error for 1721, which may have 
arisen in extracting the information from the Old 
Bailey Sessions Papers. On the other hand, the 
report of the Nottingham Mercury may have been 
erroneous as to the person who actually suffered. 

At all events, it seems that there were cases 
of “pressing” since December 1721. Mr. Bar- 
rington says (Barr. Antient Statutes, p. 86), that 
he had been furnished with two instances in the 
reign of George II., one of which happened at 
the Sussex Assizes before Baron Thompson, and 
the other at Cambridge in 1741, when Mr. Baron 
Carter was the judge. In these later instances 
the press was not inflicted until, Ly direction of 
the judge, the experiment of a minor torture had 
been tried, by tying the culprit’s thumbs tightly 
together with string, though this course was 
wholly unauthorised by law.” (Penny Cyelo. 
xvii. 373.) 

As to the language of the judgment given 
against Spigat and Phillips, the Nottingham Mer- 
cury quotes part of the judgment thus: “ And 
that upon your bodies shall be laid so much iron 
and stone as you can bear, and no more.” The 
italics are my own. Now in all the forms of the 
judgment for standing mute, beginning with that 
which was established in 1406 (Year Book, 8 Hen. 
IV. 1), and which substituted the punishment of 
pressing to death for the old punishment of im- 
a with scarcely enough food to sustain 

ife, the words and more, instead of and no more, 
invariably occur. The reason of this is evident, 
for the practice of laying weights on the body of 
the delinquent was, as Blackstone remarks (Comm. 
iv. 328) intended as a species of mercy to him, 
by delivering him the sooner from his torment. 

A form of the judgment, which will be found in 
Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown, vol. ii. p. 466, is as 
follows : — 

“That the prisoner shall be remanded to the place 
from whence he came, and put in some low dark room, 
and there laid on his back without any manner of cover- 
ing, except for the privy parts, and that as many weights 
shall be laid upon him as he can bear, and more; and 
that he shall have no manner of sustenance, but of the 
worst bread and water, and that he shall not eat the 
same day on which he drinks, nor drink the same day on 
which he eats, and that he shall so continue till he die.” 


The following words were added by 14 Ed. IV. 
8, pl. 17, and 2 Inst. 178, to the word “ room” :— 
“ That he shall lie without any litter or other thing 
under him, and that one arm shall be drawn to one 


quarter of the room with a cord, and the other to another, 
and that his feet shall be used in the same manner.” 
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The same authorities substitute for that part | 


of the sentence which follows the word “ more” 
and ends with “ water,” the words : — 
“That he shall only have three morsels of barley 


bread a day: that he shall have the water next the | 


prison, so that it be not current.” 

The practice of pressing to death was abolished 
by the statute 12 Geo. III. ec. 20, which enacts 
that if a prisoner upon his arraignment stands 
wilfully mute, or does not answer directly to the 
offence, he shall be convicted of the offence, as if 


shull was Elizabeth Milton's uncle. The sub- 
| joined scheme of a pedigree would reconcile, 
| and something very like it is necessary to recon- 
| cile, these several statements of relationship. The 
link which is wanting to complete it, is the mar- 
riage of a daughter of Nicholas Goldsmith, of 
Bosworth, with the father of Thomas Paget, who 
was shown to be connected with the same county : 
and if no notice of the Goldsmith family is found 


| in Nichols’s Leicestershire, a search in the Bos- 


he had been convicted by verdict or by confession | 


of the crime. But now by the statute 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. c. 28, s. 2, in such a case, a plea of not 


guilty can be entered for the prisoner, which is to | 


have the same effect as if he had pleaded it. 
W. J. Tut. 


Croydon. 


PAGET AND MILTON’S WIDOW. 
(3"* S. v. 193.) 
Though I cannot answer the inquiry of Mr. J. 


worth registry might furnish the required inform- 
ation. So might Nicholas Goldsmith’s will. If 
your correspondent, or any reader in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bosworth, should be induced to make 
the search, I hope he will communicate the result. 
The pedigree, which to the extent above ex- 


| plained, is conjectural, would stand thus : — 


Nicholas Goldsmith 
| 


B. Minsuutt, I can do something towards put- | 


ting him on the right track for pursuing it. There 


were two generations of Mynshulls, who married | 


into families of the name of Goldsmith, as shown 
in the pedigree printed in “N. & Q.” (1" S. ix. 
39); and your correspondent, probably misled 
by a faulty pedigree among Barrett's MS. Gene- 
alogies in the Chetham Library, and a more than 
faulty one by Mr. Palmer of Manchester, has 
fallen into an error in stating that the mother 
of Thomas Mynshull, the apothecary, was Ellen 
Goldsmith, the daughter of Richard Goldsmith, of 
Nantwich. It was his grandmother who was a 
daughter of Goldsmith of Nantwich. Her name 
was Dorothy; and her father’s may have been 
Richard, for anything I know to the contrary; 
but his Christian name is left blank 
Cheshire Visitation of 1663. 
mother was, according to that Visitation, Eliza- 


| 
| 


in the | 
Thomas Mynshull’s | 


i i 
Son (unascertained). Daughter (unascer- 
tained), m. a Paget ? 
| 


Elizabeth (or Ellen), 
m. Richard Mynshull. 





Randle Myn- 
8 ° 


' 
John Goldsmith, 
hull 


or perhaps a ge- 
neration later. 


Elizabeth, Milton's widow. 


| | 
Thomas Myn- Rev. Thomas 
shull, Paget. 
Dr. Nathan 
Paget. 


J. F. Marsn. 


LEWYS MORYS. 
(3" S. v. 85, 142, 219.) 


In referring to the troubles of Lewys Morys, in 
connection with irregularities in his accounts, I did 
not say that I did not find them mentioned by any 
recognised writer, as Camprian concludes: I 
merely said that such things were found stated in 
Welsh Magazines; but at the time I had not 
leisure to search for them, nor have I now. But 
let me refer Camprian to the Llanrwst edition of 
Gwaith Goronwy Owen, p. 322, 1860, where he 
will find a note, appended by the editor, to a letter 


| of Goronwy’s to Rhisiath Morys (the brother of 


beth (or, according to the Lancashire Visitation | 
of 1664, family of Mynshull of Manchester, Ellen), | 


the daughter of Nicholas Goldsmith, of Bosworth, | 


in the county of Leicester. And thereby hangs a 
clue to your correspondent’s inquiry: for the 
Rev. Thomas Paget, minister of Blackley, and 


afterwards Rector of Stockport, is shown (see | 


“N.& Q.,” 1* S. v. 327) to have been the grand- 
son of the Rev. Harold Paget, Vicar of Rothley, 
in the same county. On comparison of the facts 
stated in the last-quoted article with that which 
heads my present communication, and another at 
1* §, viii. 452, it appears that the Rev. Thomas 
Paget calls Thomas Mynshull, the apothecary, 
his cousin; and that Thomas Paget’s son, Dr. 
Nathan Paget, calls John Goldsmith and Eliza- 
beth Milton his cousins ; and I have shown in the 
pedigree first quoted above, that Thomas Myn- 


Lewys) dated May 20, 1756; this note states that 
Goronwy “refers to some trouble which fell on 
Lewys Morys on the part of his official masters ; 
who (says a letter which I have seen) threw him 
into prison.” This note is signed “O. W.” On 
the preceding page it is said that it was at this 
time that Goronwy wrote his Cywydd i Ddiawl 
(Couplets to the Devil), and that the Ddiawl in 
question was Lewys Morys himself. Goronwy’s 
forgiveness of Lewys Morys is shown by the Elegy 
on his death, written in Virginia; a note on one 
of the stanzas (p. 119) says of some allusions, 
“This, and much of what follows, points to some 
circumstances which happened to him a little be- 
fore his death; it is not needful to specify them 
more particularly, further than to mention them 
to explain themselves.” In a letter of Goronwy 
| Owen (p. 335) Camprian may see that in writing 
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to William Morys, after the death of his brother 
Lewys (July 23, 1767), he mentions that Sion ab 
Hugh, a Welshman from Merioneth, had informed 
him that before his leaving Wales “ Lewys Morys 
had been cast in law, turned out of his office, 
ruined, and thrown into prison,” although this 
Sion ab Hugh had not heard of his death. (I 
translate these various statements as literally as 
possible.) I hope that Camprtan will be satis- 
fied that however false the charges against Lewys 
Morys of embezzlement were, and however un- 
justly he was imprisoned, these things are no in- 
ventions of mine, they are both “curious” and 
“true;” but that all who are familiar with Welsh 
literature might know something about the matter. 
If friendly biographers pass such things by in 
silence, they only do what they can to increase 
suspicions. 

t shall be greatly surprised if any “ patriotic 
Welshmen” are shocked at hearing that Lewys 
Morys obtained a situation in the Custom-house 
at Holyhead ; for those who read the works of 
Goronwy Owen are familiar with the statement of 
Dafydd Ddu Eryri: — “ After a time he (Lewys 
Morys) was elevated (derchafwyd ef) to a situa- 
tion belonging to the customs at Holyhead.” I 
remember the remark from almost as long ago as 
when I could first read Welsh. 

For the last thirty-three years I have been an 
occasional contributor to Welsh magazines, though 
no Welshman by birth or ancestry, yet belonging 
to a true Cymric branch of the Celtic stock ; and I 
wish to assure CampriaNn that I have no desire to 
depreciate anything connected with Welsh litera- 
ture or literary men; that I highly value the 
language (one which I learned many years ago 
with enthusiasm); but in my long acquaintance 
with Welsh literature, I am struck with the want 
of appreciation shown to the living, and with the 
manner in which praise is bestowed thickly on the 
dead. Some discrimination in these things might 
be judicious : also, it is not wise to represent men 
who have risen as though they had through birth 
that which they have obtained by abilities and 
exertions. A novus homo is not elevated by giving 
him a supposed position. Lauivs. 


HARVEY OF WANGEY HOUSE. 
(3" S. v. 247.) 


So much interest seems to be felt in the Har- 
veys of Wangey and Aldborough Hatch, in con- 
sequence I suppose of their connexion with Dr. 
Donne, that oo induced to publish all the 
entries of the family to be found in the parish 
registers of Dagenham, Barking, &c.; and also 
the very = epitaph of James Harvey, at Da- 
genham, by way of addenda to my note on the 
the family in “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. v. 42. 





Many more Harvey entries appear in these 
registers, but they manifestly relate to families 
holding an inferior social position to the Donne 
Harveys. 

No record of Samuel Harvey's burial, nor of 
the burial of his first wife Constance Donne, ap- 
pears at Dagenham. He died in, or about, the 
year 1655, and was most likely buried in the 
family vault at Dagenham ; but the register there 
was-at that time badly kept. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he was buried with his grandfather, Sir 
James Harvey at St. Dionis Backchurch. 


ENTRIES AT DAGENHAM. 


(Register begins 1598.) 
1598-9. Issabell, y* daughter of James Harvie, gertle- 
man, was bapt. y® _daie of Feb. 
[Of Wangey House, second son of Sir James Harvey. ] 
1600. John, the sonne of James Harvie, gentleman, was 
bapt. the 23 Sept. 
1602. Thomas, the sonne of James Harvye, gent., bapt. 
the 21 Julie. 
1604. Mary, the daughter of Mr. James Harvie, bapt. 
20 Nov. 
1605. Sarah filia Jacobi Haruye Armiger, bapt. 13 Dec. 
1607. Samuel, sonne Jacobi Harui Armiger bapt. 6 April. 
{ Married at Camberwell, June 24, 1630, to Constance, 
daughter of Dr. Donne, and widow of Edward 
Alleyn. } 
1609. Martha, daughter of James Haruye, Esq., bapt. 
29 of Sept. 
1612. Rebecca, y* daughter of James Harvye, Esq., bapt. 
25 of Oct. 
1614, Thomas, sonne of Mr, James Harvye, bapt. 17 Oct. 
1616. Edward, sonne of James Harvye, Esq., bapt. y* 
30 June. 
1659. Thomas, sonne of James Harvey, Esq., bapt. Dec. 
24, 1 


[Second son of Samuel and Constance Harvey. ] 
1661. Anne, daughter of Mr. James Harvey, bapt. May 30. 
1663, James, the sonne of Mr. James Harvey, bapt. 


Aug. 8. 

1664. Winnifrith, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Harvey, 
bapt. May 30. 

——. Elizabeth, y* daughter of James Harvy, Esq., bapt. 
Dec. 15. 

1665. Katherine, daughter of James Harvey, Esq., bapt. 
Dee. 11 


1667. John, sone of James Harvey, Esq., bapt. Aug. 29. 





1615. Edward Osborne, Esq., and Frances, daughter of 
James Harvye, Esq., marryed 4 Decembris. 

1624. Roger ‘Thorneton, Esq., wid., and Ann Hervye, 
sing., were marryed y° third of June. 





1603. Thomas, the sonne of James Harvie, gent., buryed 
the 24 Oct. 
1605. Sarah, daughter to James Haruye, Esquire, sepult. 


1609. Thomas Haruye, buried 30 Nov. 
1610. Mr. William Haruye, gent., buried y* 9 March. 
[Youngest son of Sir James Haruey of Wangey 
ouse. ] 
1614. Thomas, sonn of James Haruye, Esq., buried 14 of 


March. 
1616. James and Edward, sonnes of James Haruye, Esq., 
buryed y* 26 Sept. 
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1626. Martha, daughter of James Harvye, Esq., buryed 
y® 14 of March. } 

1627. Mat Jeames Haruey, Esq., buryed y* 3 of Aprill. 
His Monument in the Corner of v* Vestry. 

——. Rebecca, daughter of Mrs. Harvy, wid., buryed y* 
4 of June. 

1638. Frances Harvey, buryed Jan. 23. 

1644. Susanna, the wyffe of Mr. Samuell Haruey, buryed 
April 9. 


1656. John Harvey, Esq., buryed Sept. 20. 
[1 am not sure if this gentleman was elder brother 
or eldest son of Samuel Harvey. ] 
1668. John, son of James Harvey, Esq., vuried Oct. 21. 
1670. Ann, daughter of Mr. Harvey, Esq., buried Nov. 8. 
1672. A Major Deringham, from Mr. Harvies, Jan. 21. 
——. Ann, wife of James Harvey, Esq., buried June the 12. 
[I believe that she was daughter of Thomas Bon- 
ham, Esq., of Valence: a curious old moated house, 
still standing, near Wangey House. ] 
1677-8. James Harvey, Gent., buryed Jan. 21. 
[Seconds on, and eventual heir, of Samuel Harvey. 
He sold the Wangey estate shortly before his 
death. } 
BARKING REGISTER. 
1632, Thomas, the sonne of Mr. Samuel Harvy, bapt. at 
Aubrey Hatch, Sept. 13. 
1631. ffrancis, daughter of James Harvie, bapt. Jan. 23. 
1624. Captaine Harvye, buried Sept. 16. 
1630. John Haruie, buried Sept. 27. 
1685. Elizabeth Harvey, widdowe, Jan, 18. 
—. Frances Harvey, widdowe, March 3. 
ROMFORD REGISTER. 
1634. a Harvey, son of Samuel, at Havering, bapt. 
uly 7. 
1648, Agnes Harvie, daughter of Samuel Harvie, gent., 
bapt. Nov. 17. 
{Samuel Harvey inherited Pondmans, and other 
estates, in Romford parish.) 


HORNCHURCH REGISTER. 
1598. Mr. Nicholas Cowtrond and Mrs. Elizabeth Harvye, 
married Aug. 31. 
1598. Sebastian Harvy, gent., and Mary Tryon, of the 
parish of St. Christfer’s, in London, married 
Apr. 23. 
[Eldest son of Sir James Harvey: died 21 Feb. 1620. ] 


STRATFORD-LE-BOW REGISTER. 
1622. St Thomas Hynton, of Chilton Foliot, Knt., and 
the Lady Mary Harvie, late wife of Sir Sebas- 
tian Harvie, Knt., married Oct. 1. 
[Quoted by Lysons. ] 


On east wall of the rector’s chancel (used as a 
vestry room), Dagenham church :—Arms. Or, a 
chevron between three leopards’ faces, gules, for 
Harvey. Argent, two bends engrailed sable, a 
label of three points (query gules ?), for Radcliffe. 
Same, impaled, at bottom. 

Inscription. 
“ Were here no Epitaph, nor Monvment, 
Nor line, nor marble to declare the intent, 
Yet goodnes hath a lastinge memory, 
The jvst are like to Kings that never dye. 
Their death a passage, or translation is, 
An end of woes, an orient to Bliss. 
Thrice happy covple that doe now posses 
The frvits of theire good workes and holyness. 
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Now God rewards theire allmes and Charitye, 

Their strict observinge Saboath’s pyetie. 

Here were they wont to spend their Seaventh day, 

Heere was theire loue, their life, theire Heaven’s way. 

Heere did they pray, bvt now they praises singe, 

And God accepts their Sovles sweete Offeringe. 

Onleye theire bodyes heere remaine in grovnd, 

Waitinge the svrge of the last Trvmpet’s sovnd. 

“ Heere lyeth James Harvy, Esq., second Sonne of 
St James Harvy, Knt., some tyme Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. He tooke to wife Elizabeth, second davghter of 
Anthony Radcliffe, some tyme Alderman of London; and 
lived with her in holy wedlocke above six-and-thirty 
yeares, and had issve by her eight Sonnes and nine 
davghters; he departed this life the second of April, 
An® Dni. 1627, etatis sve 67: and the said Elizabeth 
svrvived him one yeare and odd dayes, and departed this 
life the eight of Ivne, An® Dni. 1628, statis sve 55.* . . . 
whose bodyes are both heere interred, wayting for the 
gloriovs Cominge of ovr Blessed Saviovr.” 

Epwarp J. Saae. 

Stoke Newington. 


A GenTLeman’s Sicner (3° S. v. 281)—I know 
not to whom the signet may belong; but as to 
the crest, it belongs to the family of Horsbrugh, 
of Horsbrugh, in Peebleshire, sometimes called 
Horsbrugh of Pirn, from another estate which 
they possess in the county. A branch of the same 
family has been long settled in Fife, and they also 
use the crest. The legend about the crest, how 
it was obtained, and the meaning of the name, 
may be found in an old book, entitled The Beauties 
of Scotland, in the account of Peebleshire. I have 
not a copy of the book; but so far as I remember, 
it contains a sketch of Horsbrugh Castle, now a 
ruin. J.H. 


Epwarp Hamppen Rose (3S. v. 259.) —I 
well remember that poor Rose was an ordinary 
seaman on board “ L’Impetueux,” of eighty guns ; 
and that while belonging to that ship, he pub- 
lished various small poems in newspapers, and in 
the old Naval Chronicle, under the signature of 
“ A Foremast Man.” 

The Sea Devil, to which R. I. alludes, was not 
published at the time I speak of; but it is said to 
have evinced much knowledge of human nature, 
though with a tendency to satire. 

With a view of bettering his condition, Rose 
was sent from “L’Impetueux” into the “ Semi- 
ramis” frigate as purser’s steward! He died in 
the Naval Hospital at Plymouth, in 1810, of a con- 
sumption; alleged to be a consequence of his 
having served on shore in the pestilent marshes 
of Walcheren. Some elegiac verses to his me- 
mory, signed “N. T. C.,” are to be seen in the 
twenty-fourth volume of the Naval Chronicle, 

> 


pp- 325, 326. as 


* Her burial is not entered in the register. I have 
noticed many such omissions at Dagenham. 











Governors or Guernsgy (3" S. iv. 456.) — 
The following names are given in Warburton’s 
Treatise on the History, Laws, and Customs of the 
Tsland of Guernsey (1822) :— 
“1554, Leonard Chamberlaine, and Francis Chamber- 
laine, The words of the patent are :—* Ipsosq. 
Léon. et Franc. Chamberlaine, Capitaneos, 
Custodes, Gubernatores, et eorum utrumq. 
Capt. Cust. et Gubern. Insularum et Castro- 
rum, &c.’ Pat. 1 and 2 Maria, p.13. (July 
25, 1554—24 July, 1555.) 

“ 1570, Sir Thomas Leighton. 12 Eliz. (Nov. 17,1569 
—Nov. 16, 1570.) The Lord Zouche was his 
Deputy Governor, and is, in an order of Coun- 
cil, called his substitute. 

“ The Bailiffs of Guernsey, during the reign of Eliza- 
beth were — 

“ 1549—1562. Hellier Gosselin. 

1563—1571. Thomas Compton. 

1571—1581. Guillaume De Beauvoir. 

1581—1587. Thomas Wigmore; who was deprived 
of his post Sept. 16, 1587, by order of 
of the Queen. 

1588—1600. Louis Devyck; who resigned, because 
of sickness. 

1600—1631. Amice de Carteret.” 

The former of each of the double dates is the 
year when “ swornin.” As somewhat fuller than 
the list given from Berry’s History of Guernsey, 
I venture to send this, for the information of In- 
QUISITUS, A.S A. 


Greek Eptaram (3" S. v. 195, 269.) — 
Nimoy dpridads) yuurdv 7° em yotvac: untpéds, 
dupl oe pedijoay daxpvievta pido * 

“As $430’, &s Srardy won’ arépuova y’ Brvov epéprwy, 

daxpudevras dpav pwedidois ov pidous. 

Can any of your readers point out where the 
Arabic text can be found ?* The English version 
attributed to Carlyle by the Anthologia Oxoniensis 
is in my private MS. copy ascribed to the late 
Rev. C. Colton, the author of Lacon, in which in- 
stead of “ So live that in thy latest hour,” is read 
“at thy dying hour ;” and for “ we” and “ floods” 
of the following line, “they” and “ flood.” Some 
trifling variants also occur in the other English 
form given in 3" S. v. 195. Wirratr. 

Conservative Club. 


Sack (2" S. xii. 287, 452, 468.) —By a singular 
coincidence I called upon a wine-merchant and 
was invited to taste “a cup of sack” with him on 
the same day that I chanced to light upon certain 
notes in your Second Series in reference to this 
word. The wine given me as a great honour by 
my friend, who is of the old school, had been im- 
ported by him many years ago from the Canaries, 
and I was assured that the only real thing of the 
kind was, and is, a Canary wine. He added that 
sherris sack, beloved of Falstaff, was either a made 
wine or else a negus, maintaining that sack pure was 


{* The Arabic text is given by Mr. Carlyle in his 
Specimens of Arabian Poetry, p. 25.—Ep. } 
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only to be had from the Canaries. It obtained its 
name, he said, no doubt, from the source indicated 
by Queen’s Garpens, viz., from saccus, the goat- 
skin sack in which the wine was originally brought 
down from the mountain-side vineyard. Some 
one present contended for sec or siccus, but the 
wine was anything but dry. It agreed with M. F's 
description (2™ S. xii. 452), pale amber in colour, 
slightly sweet, just a wee bit earthy, and as 
pleasant and seductive, I fear, to myself, a poor 
curate, and therefore, per force, a temperate man, 
as to the bon vivant Falstaff. The sum of “10s. 
a pinte of sack anda role,” was, according to fre- 
, me entries in the churchwardens’ accounts of 
the parish in which I reside, the usual vestry 
allowance for lecturers and preachers in the seven- 
teenth century. Sometimes it is “a pinte of Ca- 
narie.” From the wealth and importance of Ca- 
narie merchants, this must have been a popular 
drink in Shakspeare’s time, and during the Stuart 
dynasty. See The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon, 
Camden Society, 1863. Juxta Turnm. 


Count pe Montatempert (3 S. iv. 453.) — 
Charles-Forbes Comte de Montalembert, was born 
March 10, 1810, in London, where his father, 
Marc-Réné, descended from an ancient family in 
Poitou, was then residing as an emigré; his 
mother * was Eliza, only daughter of Mr. James 
Forbes, F.G.S., F.R.S., F.A.S., &c., author of 
Oriental Memoirs (1813), and of several other 
works. Mr. Forbes was born in 1749, in London, 
of a Scottish family, and died Aug. 1, 1819; he was 
in the civil service of the East India Company at 
Bombay from 1765 to 1783; and being in France 
in 1803, he was among the numerous détenus con- 
fined at Verdun, but was released with his family 
in 1804, as a man of science, by the mediation of 
the French Institute, a fact highly honourable to 
that learned body, and creditable to Napoleon. 
Though I am unable to affiliate Mr. Forbes with 
the Aberdeenshire family of the same name, either 
at Donside or Corsindae, the fact is very probable; 
and it reflects honour on Scotland, or any country, 
to be connected with such a philosopher and 
Christian as Montalembert. Local inquiries could 
surely elucidate the descent, and Scotus must 
have opportunities of doing so, which I cannot 
possess in India. A. S, A. 


Moreanatic (3 S. v. 235.) —In attributing 
to morganatic marriages any connection with the 
Fata Morgana, I take it for granted that Dr. 
Bett is merely indulging in a play of fancy. But 
as the word is, as he observes, one of considerable 
importance at the present day, it may not be amiss 
to look into what its etymology really is. A left- 
handed or morganatic marriage is one contracted 


* Who is ‘styled “a Scotch lady of strong character, 
and remarkable ability” (characteristics inherited by her 
distinguished son). 
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between a prince of a sovereign house and a wife of 
inferior condition, ‘The children do not succeed 
to the father’s dignities, and have no claim upon 
any part of his property beyond what, to use an 
English phrase, was put in settlement at the time 
of the marriage. The property settled on the 
marriage was anciently called morgengabe, and 
from this word—or, as Heineccius supposes, from 
morgengnade—was formed the Low Latin mor- 
ganatic, and a marriage contracted on these terms 
was styled matrimontum ad legem morganaticam. 
The nature of such a marriage is clearly and suc- 
cinetly set forth by Heineccius, Elementa Juris 
Germanici, lib. i. § 311:— 

“Natura ac indoles earum [nuptiarum] consistit in 
pacto morganatico, quo, acceptis certis prediis, vel pro- 
missa certa pecunie summa, tum uxor, tum liberi inde 
nati, et dignitatis paterne et succedendi juris exsortes 


sunt.” 
MELETEs. 


Lonpvon Smoks, Etc. (3 S. v. 258.) — A re- 
flection from the numerous iron works in the dis- 
trict adjacent to Dudley, popularly called the 
Black Country, is distinctly visible at night from 
my residence in Worcestershire, twenty miles dis- 
tant, exhibiting a brilliant illumination of the sky 
in that direction. Some years past, on ascending the 
Brown Clee Hill, the highest elevation in Shrop- 
shire, I observed the larch plantations near the sum- 
mit covered with a smoky deposit, similar to the 
trees in the London serie, This is said to arise 
from the smoke of the iron district above men- 
tioned being carried by elevated currents of air, 
until deposited on this lofty isolated hill, the first 
high eminence to the westward, and at least four- 
teen miles distant. Has such a phenomenon of 
distant smoke been observed elsewhere ? 

Tuos. E. Wixntxoton, 


Rewtasre (3 §. v. 266.) —I have a word to 
say on behalf of “ reliable,” and am encouraged to 
say it now by observing, that the last objector to 
the term who appears in “N, & Q.” has had the 
kindness to state his objection in clear terms. We 
may say “ justifiable” from “ to justify ;” but we 
cannot say “dependable” from “ to depend on,” 
because of the “on.” “Reliable,” from “to rely 
on,” is equally faulty. 

I would submit, however, that “reliable” rests 
on much the same footing as “liable ;” both must 
stand or fall together. Liable is from the French 
lier ; reliable is from the French relier. 

First, from lier, to bind, comes liable, properly 
meaning “that may be bound:” hence, one that 
is answerable; one that is actually obliged, in 
law or equity,—with other meanings. 

Secondly, from relier (also in the sense of to 
bind, as relier un livre, to bind a book,) comes 
“reliable,” properly “that may be bound,” and 
hence “ trustworthy.” 
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So when the question is about liberating a 
prisoner on bail, the bail, if good and sufficient, is 
“reliable,” and may be taken; i.e. the person 
offering himself as surety may be bound for the 
prisoner’s appearance in court, and the prisoner 
may be released from custody. In a more ex- 
tended meaning, any person or any thing on 
which dependance can be placed, may be called 
“ reliable.” 

It may be freely granted, that if “reliable” 
had no better source than the verb “to rely 
upon,” the etymology would be vicious, as shown 
by your correspondent. But this, I would humbly 
submit, is not the whole of the story. As “ liable” 
from lier, so “ reliable” from relier. Sciin. 


Mepr#vat Cuurcues In Roman Camps (3° S. 
v. 173.) —Some years ago, at Chester-le-Street, 
in Durham, I was present at some excavations 
where inscriptions proved that the second legion of 
the Tungrians had once been quartered there. In- 
quiring where was the supposed site of the station, 
I was shown an oblong site, parfllel to the Great 
North Road, and containing within it not only 
the parish church and churchyard, but (unless my 
memory fails me) also the rectory and gardens. 
Considering whether this fact worked for or against 
the traditionary locality, I concluded these in its 
favour; reasoning thus, that when the last Roman 
soldier left it, the neighbours remaining would not 
permit it to go into any private appropriation unless 
by arrangement, and therefore it would remain 
common to them all, and a very likely site to be de- 
voted for all public purposes, and especially for 
those of worship, on the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. Viewed thus, I think that where tradi- 
tion places the site of a station around a church or 
any other public institution, such tradition has 
the probabilities in its favour. R. N. 


Sir Jonx Moorr’s Monument (38'S. v. 269.)— 
Your correspondent Davin Gam is not perhaps 
aware, that the inscription on the monument of 
Sir John Moore, at Coruiia, is in Latin, and runs 
thus : — 

“ Hic cecidit Joannes Moore: 
Dux Exercitus: in pugna; 
Jan. xvi, 1809: contra Gallos; 
‘A Duce Dalmatie ductos.” 

The epitaph as given by Borrow, is not, there- 
fore, quite correct. Indeed, his well-known work, 
The Bible in Spain, is not to be depended upon ; 
it is full of inaccuracies and misstatements. Mr. 
Ford, in his Handbook of Spain (Part u. p. 597, 
London, 1855), gives a short history of the monu- 
ment. It appears that the tomb was restored and 
enclosed, in 1824, by our Consul Mr. Bartlett; 
by the order, and at the expense of the English 
government. In the year 1839, General Maza- 
redo, who had lived some time in England, raised a 
subscription amongst his English friends, cleansed 
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the tomb, and planted about two acres of ground 
as a public walk, or Alameda. 

It was not Soult, or the “ chivalrous French” 
who raised the monument, but the English go- 
verament. Soult, however, added the inscrip- 
tion; which seems to have given some offence to 
the Spaniards. The inscription was originally 
cut on a rock, adjoining the spot where the gal- 
lant General fell. J. Darron. 

Norwich. 


Porticat Quotation (3"4 S. ii. 9.) — The pas- 
sage beginning, “As when they went for Pales- 
tine” is from “The Aristocracy of France,” in a 
volume of Historic Fancies, by ive, Geo. Sydney 
Smythe, M.P. London, 1844. W.S. Arpieron. 


Fairy or Nicnoxas Barer (3" S. iv. 351.) 
Some account of the descendants of Nicholas Bay- 
ley may be found in Burke’s History of the Landed 
Gentry, edition of 1853, under the family of the 
name; also in any genealogical account of the 
Paget family, as in the Supplement to Collins's 
Peerage. Concerning his ancestors, I believe 
nothing more is known than can be read in the 
Athene Oxonienses. The statement inserted by 
Dr. Bliss that Nicholas Bayley was the bishop's 
younger son is probably wrong, and is entirely at 
variance with the words of Ant. A'Wood himself ; 
every other authority with which I am fami- 
liar, makes him to be the eldest son and heir. I 
will add here a fact which seems not to have been 
known to any biographer of the bishop, that his 
second wife was Judith, daughter of Thomas 
Appleton of Holbrook Hall, in Little Walding- 
field, Suffolk, and sister of Samuel Appleton, who 
emigrated to New England in 1635. She was 
the mother of the bishop’s younger sons Theodore 
and Thomas. Her son Thomas carelessly calls 
her a knight’s daughter, whereas it was her oldest 
brother Isaac, who received that honour in 1603. 

W.S. Appieton. 

Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 

Loneeviry or Incumpent anp Curate (3" S. 
v. 257.)—I am surprised that Juxta Turi, or 
some other contributor, has never sent you the 
remarkable instance of the Rev. Samuel Johnes 
Knight, vicar of Allhallows Barking for sixty- 
nine years, from 1783 to 1852; and that of his 
locum tenens (for the vicar never resided), the 
Rev. Henry G. White, curate of the same parish 
and to the same incumbent, for forty-two years. 

E. S. C. 

Heraupic (3" S. v. 213.) —Sandford, in his 
Genealogical History of England, describes the 
coat armour of Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of 
Clarence, taken from monuments at Westminster 
and Windsor, thus :—Quarterly France and Eng- 
land semee, a label of 3 points argent, each charged 
with a canton gules. The same authority gives 
the arms of John of Gaunt, a label of 3 points 





ermine, to distinguish his coat from his brother 
Lionel. The arms of Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
and Anne Mortimer his wife, were in the cloister 
window of Fotheringhay: quarterly France and 
England, a label of 3 points argent, each charged 
with as many torteaux, impaling Mortimer and 
Burgh. I cannot discover any distinctive coat of 
Richard, Duke of York, his son. George, Duke of 
Clarence bore a distinctive label of 3 points ar- 
gent, charged with a canton —_ His daughter, 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, bore the same 
arms, together with those of Salisbury, Beau- 
champ, and Warwick. Tuos. E. Wrxnineron, 


Anonymous Contarisutions To “ N. & Q.” (3" 
S. v. 307.) — As others are giving their opinions, 
perhaps one who has been a contributor from the 
second volume of the First Series may be allowed 
a few lines. I concur with all that Prorgssor 
Ds Morean says, except that the editor should 
“never print anything without being in private 
possession of the writer’s name.” Had that been 
the rule, I should never have begun to contribute. 
Many apparently trifling queries have led to good 
correspondence, though probably the querists 
would have thought them too trifling for enclosing 
their cards. An anonymous statement of facts, 
I presume, is always rejected. In quoting from 
books it is desirable that the chapter, page, and 
edition should be given ; and I have often delayed 
what seemed to me a satisfactory communication, 
because I would not quote at second-hand what I 
might expect to do at first. If a verification is 
made at the British Museum, the book ticket is a 
good voucher. 

“N. & Q.” has grown too big for lodgings, and 
is obliged to have a house. With such evidence 
of thriving, I should think a long time before ad- 
vising any change. H. B. C.* 


Paut Bowss (1* S. vii. 547; 3S. v. 247.) — 
His son Martin, born in London, was admitted a 
pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, April 
16, 1686, zt. sixteen, but took no degree. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorsr. 


“Century or Inventions” (3" S. v. 155.) — 
Watt, in his Bibliotheca Britannica, mentions only 
the London edition of 1663. I possess another of 
1767, printed by Foulis, Glasgow, in the beautiful 
type of that press, but have no knowledge of any 
others. Tuos. E. WinnincTon. 


Aytuoyy Hammonp. 2™ S. xi. 431, 493; xii. 
33, 56, contains references to the “ silver-tongued 
Hummond,” in the early part of the last century 
M.P. for Huntingdon, and Commissioner of the 
Navy. A common-place book of his, with several 
other note-books in his handwriting, is stated to 
be preserved in the Rawlinson MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library. He is said to have been a poet. 


[* H. B.C. is right. We share his hesitation.—Ep. ] 
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before the wall of the church, there he standeth ready 


eal ; iod, 1700-30, I should 
Being interested in the oo 700-50, J chee with the same bell, and, after certain toles, rehearseth an 


be glad to obtain any particulars of any such | ‘ . ne 
a I have evidence that he was a pamphleteer, | my og) —- b py de wed ge he 
sna a ory “ mig ig age es Hall hath an honest stipend allowed to see that this is 
racts. a We duely done, 
he has written a table of contents, occupying two W. I. S. Horton. 


pages, and has also annotated the margins. No.5 | Da nisn Ricut or Succession (3" S. v. 134.) 
is, “ Some Remarks and Observations relating to G. E. is in error in supposing that in the play of 
the Transactions of the Year 1720” (pp. 27), | Hamlet the Danish right of succession is never 
London, 1724. In the contents Mr. Hammond has | adyerted to. Like other crowns in early days, the 
written, “ Bubble year, 1720. Stole from No. (9).” | crown of Denmark was (within certain limits) 
Behind the title, “27 March, 1725. Ant. Ham- | elective; and Hamlet expressly complains of his 
mond.” I do not stop to quote his marginal notes, | uncle having “ popped in between the election and 
which are chiefly verbal, but turn to No. 9, in the | his hopes.” For further observations on the sub- 
same volume, “ A Modest Apology occasioned by | ject, G. E. is referred to two notes; the one by 
the late unhappy Turn of Affairs with Relation to | Steevens, the other by Blackstone, in Reed's edi- 
Public Credit. By aGentleman. Infelicis Domus | gion of Shakspeare, 1793, vol. xv. p. 33. P.S.C. 
unicus cliens.” (pp. 29). London, 1721. In the lela ie 
contents, after the word “ Credit,” he has written QuoTaTIon (3"¢ S. v. 174.) —R. C. H. is in- 
“p, A. H. Vid. the plagiarism, No. (5).” On the formed that the lines he alludes to as being quoted 
the title, after the word “ Gentleman,” is written, | by the late Lord Campbell, and commencing — 
“p, A. H.” Behind the title, “24 June, 1725. “« Her did you freely from your soul forgive?’ 

Ant. Hammond.” The tract is a clear, concise, ‘Sure as [ hope before my Judge to live,’ ” &c., 
and moderate retrospect of the preceding year, in | are by the Rev. G. Crabbe, and are to be found in 
which (besides those covered by acts of parlia- | his Zales of the Hall, from the one, I believe, en- 
ment), Mr. Hammond says he had made a list of | titled “ Sir Owen Dale.” R. D. S. 
one hundred and seven bubbles, with a nominal P F “orB ag 

stock of 93,600,0002., involving a loss of 14,040,000/. Th ~oe Ans oe familie (3 f Br, 4 
No. 2 in the volume is entitled “ Advice and Con- pecan a Pateeeen Hales Cf Srussem, 
siderations for the Electors of Great Britain” oa , . 
(pp. 32). London, 1722. At the back of the title F 1. or“ a : The race of the lion. 
Mr. reg has written, “This pamphlet was seeteened 4 pong ion rampant, arg. armed and 
writ jill. Wood, Esq. It contains many use- we : 

ful caledntioes simian’ to the public debts, re-| = S Weerts-geslachte : Race of the Host (hos- 
venues, and trade. 26 Mar. 1725. Ant. Ham- a argent and gules. 

mond.” I ought to add that a considerable part on h gyn ye : Race of the sons 
of Tract No.5 in the volume, is clearly stolen of Hugh ; called also Clutings. Az. three fleur- 


fi b : : N de-lys arg. (2 and 1). 
rom that written by Mr. Hammond, — 4. Ser Roelofs-geslachte : Race of Sire Rodolf. 


Gules, nine billets or (4, 3, 2). 

Tae Passine Betz or St. Sepvicure’s (3"@ Ss. 5. Die van Condenberg : They of the Conden- 
v. 170.)—In the letter quoted by your correspon- | berg. Gules, three towers argent; doors azure. 
dent, T. B., it is stated, “that the parish of St. 6. Die uten-Steenweghe : They of the road. 
Sepulchre should appoint some one to go to New- Gules, five scallop shells argent (1, 3, 1). 
gate on the night previous to the execution,” &c. 7. Die van Rodenbeke : They of the red stream. 
From the following extract from Stowe’s London, | Argent, a band ondée, gules. 

1618, p. 25, it would appear that the exhortation This list is from Henne and Waters Histoire de 
to repentance ought to be repeated by a clergy- Bruzelles. It need hardly be said that similar 
— lignages (“‘wel-geboorne-geboortege lieden,” “gode 

“Robert Done, citizen and merchant taylor, of London, | lieden,” “ divites,” - fortiores,’ ) are found in most 

gave to the parish church of St. Sepulchre’s the somme of | f the Belgian and German cities. K. 


£50. That after the several sessions of London, when the rd 
prisoners remain in the gaole, as condemned men to death, th ye oe os ys = pp heeseravad 
expecting execution on the morrow following, the clarke | mm Voom rst went to Uxiord, & woman was 


(that is, the parson) of the church shoold come in the | pointed out to me in the street as the original 
night time, and likewise early in the morning, to the | Mother Goose. She was stout, past the middle 
satin tiie wtih hand tall eageintel te the pane | Shame wae Mp pueieent Saouen She 
I B a for the purpose, . i . 
he doth afterwards (in most Christian manner) put them aon comes = Eades, Sule 4 ce ween Ay 
in mind of their present condition, and ensuing execu- aundresses in those days; but what her occupa- 
tion, desiring them to be prepared therefore as they | tion really was, I have forgotten, if I ever knew. 
ought to be. When they are in the cart, and brought | Of course, she did not much excite the curiosity 
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of a young man, so I made no inquiry as to her 
character or habits. Probably she had eccentri- 
cities, but no doubt much was engrafted on the 
character that did not belong to the original. 
The author of the pantomime might draw from 
German or French sources, but as to that I know 
nothing. There must be natives of Oxford, still 
living, who could supply fuller information on 
this not very interesting subject. W.D. 


Loncevity or Crercymen (3 §. v. 22, 44, 
123.) — The following is from Baines’s History of 
Lancashire ; — 

“Henry Pigott, B.D., inducted Vicar of Rochdale, 
1662; died April 10, 1722, aged 94. He was Rector of 
Brindle seventy-one years, and Vicar of Rochdale fifty- 
nine years and seven months.” 

H, Fisuwick. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Life of Lawrence Sterne. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., M.R.LA. With Iilustrations from Drawings by 
the Author and Others, In Two Volumes. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have been led to his present 
task by a feeling that injustice had been done to Sterne 
in Thackeray’s lecture upon him—that the revolting pic- 
ture of “the mountebank” who “ snivelled ” over the 
dead donkey at Nampont, and expended his “cheap 
dribble” upon “ an old cab” was grossly over-coloured 
and exaggerated. In the belief that if we knew more of 
Sterne we should hesitate at adopting this harsh judg- 
ment, Mr. Fitzgerald has applied himself with diligence 
to a study of his writings and an investigation into the 
incidents of his life. The story of that life may now be said 
to be told for the first time. Indeed it is really the first 
Life of Sterne that has been put before the world. Essays, 


sketches, and articles upon the subject abound, but no 


attempt has, up to this time, been made to trace bis 
strange career from the cradle to the grave. In the book 
before us we have abundance of new materials — letters 
hitherto unpublished, letters hitherto buried in obscure 

eriodicals, extracts from registers, and minute books 
pitherto unsearched for, and contemporary illustrations 
hitherto unregarded, have been gathered together with 
considerable pains, and the result is what Mr. Fitzgerald 
is certainly justified in calling “ one of the most curious 
biographical stories in English literature.” One of the 
results of Mr. Fitzgerald’s Life—which will be read with 
considerable interest — will certainly be to call renewed 
attention to the writings of Lawrence Sterne. 


Manuel du Libraire et del Amateur de Livres, §c. Par 
Jacques-Charles Brunet. Cinquiéme Edition originale 
enticrement refondue et augmentée d’un tiers par [ Auteur. 
Tome Vm, 2° Partie, (Didot.) 


We congratulate all bibliographers and lovers of books 
on the completion of the first and largest portion of 
M. Brunet’s invaluable work, namely, the Bibliographical 
Dictionary, in which the books are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and which occupies five volumes out of the 
six of which this enlarged edition of the Manuel is to 
consist. Two more Parts, which will consist of the Cata- 

Raisonné, will complete a work invaluable to stu- 
dents of every branch of literature; and indispensable to 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

















[84 S. V. Aprix 16, 64. 


all whose business, whether as scholars, librarians, or 
booksellers, is with books. Will M. Brunet and his 
publishers allow us to make one suggestion ?—namel 7 
that they should publish, in a separate and easily accessible 
form, the admirable series of woodcuts of printer’s de- 
vices which are scattered through this new edition of 
Brunet. 


The Idle Word: Short Religious Essays upon the Gift of 
Speech, and its Employment in Conversation. By E. M. 
Goulburn, D.D. Second Edition, enlarged. (Rivingtons.) 
These Essays, containing the substance of several 

Sermons preached by Dr. Goulburn, on the important 

subject of “Idle Words,” will be read with advantage 

by all. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and aa. 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Reports or Commisstonens ror Natronat Eovcartion (Inenanp), from 
the 24th (4.p 1857), to 29th (4.p. 1862), inclusive; or any of them, 
Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Fivemiletown, Aughnacloy. 


Tas Waawiexsars Macaztne, for 1859; including the Visitation of 
that County. 
Wanted by Rev. C. J. Robinson, Great Berkhamstead, Herts. 


Any Books, Pamphlets, or Acts of Parliament, &c., about Tanning, or 
the Leather Trade. 
Wanted by Mr. Walter G. Fry, Cotham, Bristol, 


Hixts ow Corrace Ancnrrecrcre, by Henry Weaver. 
Parze Mover Corracs Woraine Daawinos, by T. C. Hine. 
Wanted by Messrs. Henningham 4 Hollis, 5, Mount Street, 
yrosvenor Square. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


Suacsrrane’s Bratapay.—On Saturday next, the reputed anniversary 
of Shakspeare’s birth, we shall publish some interesting Shakspearian 
articles. Among others,a Paper by Mr. Scharf on the Three principal 
Portraits of Shakspeare; one by Mr. Pinkerton on Shakspeare and 
Mary. Queen of Scots; Note on the Kesselstadt Mask; Shakspearian 
Criticism, $c. 

Carset will find much curious illustration of Sterne’s celebrated passage 
“ God tempers the wind,” in the \st vol. of First Series of “ N. & Q” 

C. W. Benson will find a suggested derivation of Rum in“ N. & Q.” 
2nd 8. v. 192. 

W. F. C. Some account of Lady Elizabeth Holford appeared in 
“N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iv. 316. 

Senescens will find eight articles in our First Series on the popular 
belief that a “ Corpse passing, makes a right of way.” 

Oxowrensts will see that his query as to the meaning of the two words 
referred to would open up a@ correspondence, or controversy, unsuited to 
our puge, 

J. H. D, has neylected to send the date and size of the Bible. 

R. K. There is an endowed lecture founded by Mr, Thomas Fairchild, 
which is preached annually on Whit Tuesday at St. Le nard, Shoreditch, 
the subject * The Wonderful Works of God in Creation ;" but the “ Flower 
Sermon,” noticed by our Correspondent, is delivered at St. James's, Ald- 
gate. and was originated by the present excellent Rector, Vide“ N.& 
3rd 8. ii. 229. 

Sr. The concluding lines of the epitaph on Robin of Doncaster have 
done duty in many churchyards. They are doubtless an imitation of 
Martial, book v. epig. 42 (ep. 43, ed. Schrevel.] Vide“ N. & Q.” ist 8. 
V. 179, 452; will. 30; xi. 47, 112. 

Ernara.—srd 8. v. p. 285, col. i. line 19 from bottom, for “clerks” 
read “ Clerks;" p. 289, col. ii. line 25, for “ Willmor” read “ Will- 
moor.” 

@«* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.”" may be had of the 
Publisher , and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“Norges anv Qvenrtes” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamerp Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Iwvex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
ae at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiuam G. Surrn, 32, 
Ww LLixotow Staret, Staanv, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
tag Eprror should be iressed, 


“Nores & Quenizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 











